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I  doubt  that  anyone  can  travel  the  length  of  the  Florida  Keys 
without  having  communicated  to  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  uniqueness 
of  this  land  of  sky  and  water  and  scattered  mangrove-covered 
islands.   The  atmosphere  of  the  Keys  is  strongly  and  peculiarly 
their  own.   It  may  be  that  here,  more  than  in  most  places,  remem- 
brance of  the  past  and  intimations  of  the  future  are  linked  with 
present  reality.   In  bare  and  jaggedly  corroded  rock,  sculp- 
tured with  the  patterns  of  the  corals,  there  is  the  desolation 
of  a  dead  past.   In  the  multicolored  sea  gardens  seen  from  a  boat 
as  one  drifts  above  them,  there  is  a  tropical  lushness  and  mystery, 
a  throbbing  sense  of  the  pressure  of  life;  in  coral  reef  and  man- 
grove swamp  there  are  the  dimly  seen  foreshadowings  of  the  future. 

This  world  of  the  Keys  has  no  counterpart  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  few  coasts  of  the  earth  are  like  it." 

Rachel  Carson,  1955 
The  Edge  of  the  Sea 
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SECTION  T 


A. 


THE  FLORIDA  KEYS,  A  NATIONAL  PKSOUP.CE 


••cayo"^::!;':^::,^ \^-r-^"'"^^°"  ^^  ^^^  Spanish  .o.d 
lying  IslLds  L  the  cilin  3  '"'!  ^''"'-  ''   ''''   ''   ''''■''   ^- 

this  island  chain   Th^  mlt     I  ..  ^^"-"^  ^""^   native  only  to 

are  windows  to%tse':::t:     ic\ir"^p^"^%°fh^'^  Florida  Lys 

Atiantic/tKe^cari.::::;.^:--,^ - ^-z ^^z:'  -^ 

and  se"^^  ""TllyTreZlo   aTso^Ii^'r  ^"^'  ^^°^^"^  ^^^''^"^-  -"' 
bridges,  homes  and  co^erce   ioinL  ^^  ".''""  """  °'  ^^^^"'^^• 
by  a  ren.r.able  acco::Tish:;n^trth  oTrllll   High"  ^%h:^K^h' 
and  its  predecessor  system,  the  Overseas  Rail„^f^^■^     highway, 
monument  to  the  American  snirlt  nf   lit     '^^^^"^^  "^"'is  as  a 

track  was  dLroJedbJ  a  hurrica""   f'"  ^  ™^^°^  ^°^^^°"  °^  ^^^ 
scroyea  by  a  hurricane  in  September,  1935,  officials 


rf-i'LbuSh  the":n2vt  ^'^  ':'''-'   ^°^^^™-^  '^-^'^^'^  - 
were  opened  i  ony"  ^^^e"  r^^  d"';   ■"^^^"^^--^  P°""ns 
in  less  than  a  decide   Shortlv  ^ff    "T  virtually  complete 
Key  West,  the  southern  most  point   n'^h'  °'"'"^  "'^"^"^^  ''^^^'^ 
to  the  northern  most  point  of  M^    the  continental  United  States 
through  the  U  S  #1  hi^hf         °"  '^^  Canadian  Border 

residents  :nde;enpJed:nt:'trthe  f'^  ''"'  '""^^'  '^"^-'«. 
of  this  tropical  paradise         ^'  ''"^'  '°  ""^^^  ^^e  advantages 

No  paradise,  however,  is  without  probler^s   Th^  Flnr,H  v 
are  now  beginning  to  suffer,  at  least  partlaTi:  f  u  ^  ^^^^ 

success   Rapid  immigration 'and  deveLpme"  o^e';  he'll  t"d  ""^^ 
especially  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Kev^  hL        I  ^   decade. 

County's  financial  and  administrative  abll,>  T"'"'""^"   '"' 
services  and  protect  the  beautiful  InH^  '"^  ^"^^'^^  "'■''^" 
environment  of  the  Keys   ThTrn.l        .   economically  valuable 

m  any  American  ctylr"  verj  h  gS'  the'cTt"'".'  "'■'^"  ^^^^^  =  " 
services  to  a  130  mile  long  Unfa;  cltV   ''  °^  P-^oviding  such 
The  decay  of  existing  servi'ce'iy":"mf  n'  k"  Ke^J  ^an^^r"^'"^; 
for  new  services,  also  went  unnoticed  for  too  !on.   f  lu^   ""'^ 
level.   In  the  last  four  years  both  counrv  !^   ^    ""^  ""^ 
forth  emergency  measures  to  deal  Jith  "h^p^^"'  r^^%^^-  -' 
supply,  transportation,  and  waste  disposal  rn!  """ 
services  and  protect  the  environment  ''    '''""^'^  '""^   "'^''^" 

and  fro'r:hr:::no";  oHhe^Key^^  rlTsl':'''^'   '^^   "'^^  °->- 
examine  the  environm'ent.  the  u^b;n  s  uc  u  r^Ld'^H  '°"°" 
of  the  Keys  and  their  interrelationships  anH  ^"""""^ 

hensive  and  integrated  approaches  to  tL  prote'ctio"'  "T^- 
opment  of  the  Florida  Keys  and  its  essentiarj  eL" 
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SECTION  I 
B.   GENER.VL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FLORIDA  KEYS  SYSTEM 

INTRODUCTION 

and  activItie's'loSe'd'in^r^T.?'   "f  V"^^^  ^^'  ~^-  "sources 

The  complex  z^::^^:^  ^  e"" t^iruLs^^-f^r^  ^"""- 

both  the  Keys'  strength  and   ts  weakness   tL.,^^^""^"'"  '^ 
found  here  are  extreLlv  fl.l   ^   "^^""'^^8.   Tne  natural  resources 

activities  III   dependent  "Pon  ex'tern'^I  V    '''  ""^'""'^'^  ^^^"""^  -<^ 
and  its  people  cA   exe'rt  T:.,T:r'lf  .lllToV^^'^   "'''^'  '""^  '''' 

co.pon'^:t^°:K:1ror -er'L'lre-^lJr:  ^"  ^^^""""  "  ^'^ 
total,  integrated  system   -^IZJ^   appreciate  its  functions  as  a 

Natural  reLurLr-waterT;i  J     resources  and  investments  include: 
public  investments  l^tl  ^       t/l   "^^ngrove  and  coral  reef  communities; 
and  Key  wLt  Nava!  li^St^M'  "\^^"^y'/-^-  ^-PP^y.  waste  treatment 
«^«^^^^   r^  Station;  historical  resources  -  Key  West 

nistorical  Preservation  District. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
ENVIRONMENT.  URBAN  STRUCTURE  AND  ECONONf/ 

The  Environment.  Urh;5n  <;^,-,,^^ 
closely  linked  by  a  ^eb  of  rfl.^    ^^"'  ^'"""'">'  °'   ^^e  Keys  are 
interact  so  as  to  benefit  as  L  1  "'1'"   ''"^  -mponents' 
total  system.   Consequen  1^  the  dest^'^"  '''  functions  of  the 
beneficial  function  will  inCar.^h^f"  °"  °''   ^^^eration  of  a 
limiting  in,pact  elsewhere  in  the   ''  I  '"  ■"^°""  ""^^^^'^^   °^ 

treatment  and  disposal  of  solid  or'l":  .  '°'   '^'^""P^^'  ^"P^P" 
affect  water  quality,  which  in  t.^r   '"''  "^''"  "^^^  adversely 
of  commercial  and  sporrfishiL  an.  ^"  "'^'^  '"  ^  reduction 
larly.  activities  such  as  drpnf-      Tl^^""   ^"  "  "h°l«-   Simi- 

or  improvemInt'of°f  benefice  1^  f'  ^^'°  "'"^-   ^'^^  maintenance 
system.   Improvements  if  the  fresh^wat"  ""'  ^"'^""  ^^^  ^^-^ 
improve  the  distribution  olJotltt      T   '"'"'^  facilities  would 
dwelling  units.   The  reconftruStlin  f   tl   ^°  "^'^""^  ^"'^  f^^"" 
for  example,  would  lead  to  ^^         '^^  deteriorated  bridges 
and  thereby 'aUow  greater  mo^  "T,"^^^   °'  "^'^^^  limitations!   ' 
services  throughout  the  Keys!   '"^"^"^  —^ "^  of  goods  Ind 

intrica't"\:r:r::iition:M  '''   f  "^'^"^^^  °^  maintaining  an 
this  report  that  If  the  Pn        ^^^^"'  ''  '"  ^^^  P^-n'i^e  of 
of  the  Florida  Keys  can  be  h'?™"'".''  ""'""  Structure  and  Economy 
protected,  the  system  can  be  L'inLl'^H  ''!  "^"'^  -terdependencies 
long-term  growth  and  diversifr^atJon        '"'"''  '°  ""^^^ 
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ENVIRONMENT 

as  unique  wildlife   l^r.^^       elements  provide  such  things 
clear  blue  waters  'aLp'Lasa"      --"^^i^l  fish  populations, 
tors,  in  turn,  provide  a  bas  s  for'lLt°"''''°r-   ''^^^  ^- 
ele.ents  of  the  economic  ba^^^and'^^rJL^'s'^r^It^rer""  ^"^°"^ 

Geology 

norid'r°Ke';r(:e°:%Su^\^°3?  ^X^r  ''^\«-^°«^'=  ^-^  °f  ^^e 
ancient  coral  reefs  ^hl^h    ilo^  sea^le:^!  r"  ^""^'^^ 
emerged  and  developed  as  islands   Thp!!     .    recession, 
were  created  during  submerged  pe'iols  27  000   °"'"°P^'  "^'^^ 
known  as  Key  Largo  Limeston'e.  '^Thi   meseone  br^'^f^^he^" 
Keys,  Big  Pine  Key  through  Key  West  was  fo^ed  100  000 
ago  and  is  primarily  composed  of  Miami  oolite   olllT -^^^'t 
limestone  formations  are  layers  of  nrl.Ti  Overlying  the 

collected  by  the  pioneeri^g^^d^  slZlTAl^lllZ's  Tt 
forests  whose  intricate  root  systems  tr^n  fJ^  ,^     mangrove 
organic  matter.   The  emergent  LL^^oLL^ati'^i  a^d"'  a'"' 
areas  combine  to  form  97  islands  that  are  ™  acres  ^"'^  "^"^rove 
The  total  land  area  in  the  Keys  is  approxii°t:iy"70:ooj\^\";. 

Poroul^^^d  ie'ult"-:  fc^t^vl^^a^ter^xchan^e-^":  ''''   "^  °^-" 
water  aquifer  and  sea  water.   Thusr^the^^VMrj^-f^t^"""'^- 
is  underlain  by  a  shallow,  brackish  to  saline  aLlfer/'^', 
unsuitable  for  use  as  a  potable  water  supply  without  I  ^"^f  '^ 
treatment.   This  condition  of  the  aquifer  water  nn^  f"^"^^^^ 
Keys  has  necessitated  obtaining  water  frL^^^   underlying  the 
majority  of  the  Keys'  water  supply M  P  pL  n'^^^r.^"^'  .^^^ 
land.   A  desallnizatlon  plant  and  a  private  revfr«     "'^'"" 
plant  supplement  the  pipeline  supply^  These  fl^^"'""""" 
severely  limit  solid  and  liquid  waste  disposal  o^t"'  "n'° 
to  the  porosity  and  the  high  water  cable  of  the  '01?""  ,   "! 
strata,  many  waste  disposal  options  normally  used.i    u 
pose  serious  water  quality  problems  m  the  Keys   ^^^^''^ere 
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Figure  I. -3 


Topography 

With  ^PProximItely'9S'^of°thf  Lnd'^Irf!  l"^""  T  °^   ^°"  ^l^^^io" 
above  mean  sea  level.   Portions  of  !     '"?^  ^""  '^^"  ^  feet 
attain  elevations  of  10-15  feet   and  T  u"'  ""''^^  °"  '^'^'^  ^argo 
acres  between  8  and  15  feet  aboCe  m  s  f  Th"  '?"'"'"'  """^  "0 
o.  .he  Ke.s  ..es  ..e.  extre.el/sr^-J^i.L'L^To-^^^L-dJ-r 

A  generalized  portraval  nf   ^^,^ 
Florida  Keys  region  is  shoL  in  F  gur^TrJr  T°'''''''   ^"  ^^^ 
low  Shelf).   This  illustration  hIc!     ^^""''^  Florida  Shal- 
the  Everglades  through   he  Florida  ."'  ''"  ^'"'^°"  ^^^"  f-- 
shallow  inner  shelf  where  L^      ^^^  '°  '^^  °"t"  '^eefs.   The 
Keys  island  chain  and  by  a  se  "  'of'"':'"''  "^  ^^^  ^"-^ 
Florida  Bay.  Blackwater'sound   Ba.nes'so  T'r  ""'  '^"'^^'  ^^1"^" 
cayne  Bay.   Seaward  off  the  K^ys  LLnd   I!  '  ''"'  '""""^  ^""^  ^i^" 
-rgin.   Hawk  Channel  and  various  patch  reef"  "  '^'  '"""  ^^^^^ 
area.   The  outer  shelf  margin  str^^h   I  "^  ^""'^-^  i"  this 

to  the  outer  or  fringing  reefs   In.        ''"  '""'^  ^^oal  areas 
and  surrounding  sediLnt  maj  extend  t7V^"'   '''  °"^"  ^^^^^ 

F"::^hrL-r:hX^rre  j:-  f"^  F-^^-^ -;^ 

-e   edge   of    .he   continentaTstir:„rinJo°\\-  ^i-r-.I-^a^L:? 

Climate 

sea  .rllllTJs  lilt  TZj^^^^J j^-^r^  ^'^  ^''^  — - 
tourists.      Mean  annual    temperaturr  u  "^"  "sidents   and 

The   i;pper   Keys   receive   aHverlge   o   "^5   5o'''\''   ^"""^    "°^- 
each  year,    and   the   Lower  Keys   averagel;   ?s'"''r   °'   '^"'"'"11 

-^So-r^her^riir  st:t£H^^ 


storr;^L^r--°-/--r;er;:v--r  TiS— ^  --- 

hurricanes  have  impacted  on  the  Keys   The  °k    ^^^"^^"-"t 
impacting  upon  the  Keys  in  any%i!!n'         ""^  °^  ^   hurricane 
high  when  compared  to  1  in  sS  fL T  T^'  "^  ^  '"  ^'  "*^i<^h  is 
St.  Petersburg.   This  storm  fll  I  Jacksonville  and  1  in  20  for 

the  cost  and  risk  in  pu  iL  iv'stm'e^rH'^r '"°"  '"""-^  ^°th 
urban  and  economic  activities?        development  and  other 

Hydrology 

Floril^K^rJ^LSf  ti^ttSnrf^r"""  "  ^^   ^  ^^ 
tems.   The  Upper  and  Middle  Kevf  ll  ^^   '^"^  °^   "^^"^  ^V^" 

to  the  north  and  west  and  by   e'  A  lan'tlcT'^'  '^  """^  «^^ 
and  east.   The  Lower  Keys  are  fLl.H  ^   u   "  '°  '^^  «°"th 
the  north  and  west  and  on  the  south  bvrh''!  ?""  °'  ""'^'^^   t° 
Gulfstream  flows  southward  o^t  of  L^G^Jf  ^1^'"'   °""-   ''' 
easterly  around  Key  West  anrf  n/    !         Mexico,  turns 

and  eastern  edge  of  the  Ly"'         "°"'  ''°"^  ^'^  ^°"'^^"" 

South"i:JSa':L""S,:;^;;i^J:-J  J-f-ter  flow  from  the 

freshwater  and  associated  nutr^nt  input  Lr^r^^"^^^-   ^^^ 
coupled  with  mangrove  fringes  ;,nH  ,=?  ^  !   ""^^"'^  ^'^^^s 
extremely  productive  and  va'!  ab  e  e  ua"rineT  ""^''  ^" 
Florida  Bay  upon  which  much  of  the  c^mLrcLl  and"""'  '" 
Industry  depends  for  its  livelihood.  ^"""^^^   ^"'^  sP°"s  fishing 


Biological  RcKnt.m 


es 


Wildlife 


A  wide  variety  of   interesting  and      in   <!„n,o 
forms   of  wildlife   inhabit    the   Florida  Keys        Much'r*/"" 
life   IS   heavily  dependent   upon   the   same  m!'  °^   "^^^  "' 1<1- 

which   contribute   to   the  marL   prod^^riJty^JrtH "."""" '^^^^ 

•-/    tJi     cne    Keys .      a 


I 


few  of  the  rare  species  rely  upon  tropical  hammo.  k  h.!-   at    At 
a  conference  on  August  ]7-18,  1974.  the  norida  C.omr.ut.-e  on  ' 
Rare  and  Endangered  Plants  and  Ani>jis  preuer.ted  i  -   rnat u  . 
recently  compiled  on  endangered,  threatened  and  r a , -  species 
throughout,  the  state.   The  findings  of  this  com,-.l .  .oe,  which 
was  composed  of  experts  from  state  and  fe Jeral  wi  dlif.  agencies 
and  state  universities,  revealed  that  the  Florid.  Kevs' contains' 
more  endangered,  threatened  and  rare  plant  and  a.imal  species  ' 
than  any  other  region  of  the  state.   The  list  compiled  bv  the 
committee  includes  such  endemic  species  as  the  Key  deer  '  Kev 
Largo  wood  rat,  Key  Largo  deer  mouse,  and  the  American  croco- 


One  of  the  primary  values  of  the  Keys'  wildlife  is  its 
high  aesthetic  appeal.   Many  forms  of  wildlife  such  as  wading 
birds  and  birds  of  prey  can  be  seen  nesting,  feeding  and  roost 
ing  in  and  around  mangrove  areas  and  associated  flats.   Being 

oonenrof\\""'  'T  "'   "^"1^^^.  ^irds  are  an  important  com- 
ponent of  the  visual  aesthetics  which  attract  many  thousands 
of  tourists  to  the  Keys.   Evidence  of  this  tourism  attraction 
rr/^°;:;i!-^^  attendance  figures  at  the  National  Key  Deer  and 
Great  White  Heron  Wildlife  Refuges.   In  1972,  these  refuges 
attracted  a  total  of  264, A16  visitors.   These  refuges  have 
no  facilities  for  camping  or  water-oriented  recreation;  wild- 
life observation  is  the  only  attraction. 

Plant  Associations 

The  diverse  and  often  unique  plant  associations  of  the 
Florida  Keys  are  a  vital  element  of  Monroe  County's  natural 
system  and  economic  structure.   The  natural  functions  per- 
formed by  these  plant  communities  with  regard  to  marine 
resources,  unique  and  endangered  wildlife,  shoreline  stabi- 
lization, filtering  of  urban  runoff  and  scenic  value  make 
them  vital  elements  in  maintenance  of  the  urban  structure 
and  attractions  for  the  tourist  base  of  Monroe  County's 
economy.  -^ 


V:.c    torrestrial  plant  associations  can  best  be  desrrnn,]  hv 
separat:nr  the  Keys  into  an  upper  and  lower  region,  w!  h 
d  v.dxng  Une  at  Big  Fine  Key.   There  is  a  natural  d : v  Is i<   .nd 
c.st.nction  between  the  plant  associations  of  the  Upper  nnd 
Lower  Keys  in  this  region  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  iL- 
stone  substrata  from  Kev  Largo  limestone  to  Miami  oolite. 

In  the  Upper  Keys,  tropical  hardwood  hammocks  and  mangrove 
swamps  are  the  predominant  plant  associations.   The  tropical 
hardwood  hammocks  are  found  on  the  more  elevated  and  better 
drained  sites.   The  plant  species  of  these  harmnocks  are  predom- 
inantly of  Caribbean  origin  having  been  transported  to  the  Keys 
by  birds,  ocean  currents,  and  tropical  storms.   Gumbo-limbo 
poisonwood,  ironwood,  mahogany,  and  lignum  vitae  are  some  of  the 
better  known  plant  species  in  these  hammocks.   Some  of  these 
tropical  hammocks  contain  rare  and  unique  tree  cactus  species 
Logging  by  early  settlers  and  recent  land  clearing  for  develop- 
ment have  greatly  reduced  the  acreage  of  prime,  well  developed 
hammocks.   The  mangrove  swamps  occupy  lower  and  wetter  sites 
with  the  majority  of  these  mangrove  areas  subject  to  daily  or 
seasonal  tidal  inundation. 


The  predominant  plant  associations  in  the  Lower  Keys   from 
No  Name  Key  to  Key  West,  are  mangrove  swamps,  pineland..  and 
tropical  hardwood  hammocks.   The  pinelands  of  the  Lower  Keys  are 
found  on  well  drained  oolitic  limestone  areas.   Caribbean  slash 
pine,  thatch  and  silver  palm,  and  scrub  palmetto  are  the  primary 
component  species  in  the  pinelands  of  the  Lower  Keys. 

Marine  grass  beds  found  in  the  shallow  waters  throughout 
the  island  chain  and  Florida  Bay  are  vital  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  quality  marine  environment.   These  submerged  grasses 
and  the  numerous  forms  of  marine  algae,  which  are  attached  to 
the  blades  and  sediments,  are  the  major  producers  of  organic 
detritus  in  the  Florida  Keys.   Detritus,  in  the  form  of  decay- 
ing leaves  and  other  plant  parts,  is  vitally  important  to 
marine  food  chains.   Marine  grass  beds  also  provide  habitat 


pollutants.   The  prx'^.y^'p:,^^,^:"^,^^  '\''"'^"^^  -'^  ^'^^^ 

"e  turtle  grass,  .anatee  grass   ano  r\  "'  .'''  ''"-"''^^  ^^>'« 

Stdss,  ano  Cuban  shoalw.ied. 

■nan8rovVc^Uu^^t^^°s°a^^'\'^,ong°the"oi^  '''  ""^^'^^  "^^y^'  ^^e 
maintenance  of  a  high  quaHtv  h         "^tical  for  the 

Their  natural  value!  and  fu^ctionT  ^""^  """"^  environment. 
the  maintenance  of  the  Urban  Ir.""  ^^   directly  related  to 
n,ent.   These  values  and  functilT     '  ^'°"°"'>'  ^"'^  Environ- 
location  of  the  mangroves  at  tLh^^'"'"'"''"'  '^  '^" 
-n-made  development  and  inlh^r^^  "C^VstT;   "^^^"^ 

These  connnunitie<!  aro  ^ 
fishing  industry  and  sport  fishinTaJf  ""^  °'  '"^^  commercial 
Keys.   Mangrove  communities  have  f  """"'°"  °f  ^he  Florida 
production.   Some  highly  productive  r'n  """^  °'  '^^^  '^"^i^- 
produce  as  much  as  9  metric  tons/hit   7"^'°""   """^  ""^V 
this  production,  in  the  form  of  leaf  de^     ''"•   ""'^^  °' 
to  adjacent  marine  systems  bv  L!f  ff  u""^'  ^"  exported 
n^terial  is  an  important  comn       flashing  action.   This 
Which  support  many  spec  esnutrltio.r""^  ^""'^  ^'^-- 
important  to  man.   The  shallorir"   '^  ""'  economically 
grove  communities  function  as  "nurr'  "  ""'  """"'^  ^^e  man- 
essential  habitats  provide  the  ""'^f  ^/^as.  "  These 
juvenile  fish  and  other  marSne  o    '"'  "'"''"  ^^""^red  by 
growth  and  development   The  '  °'^^"'""'"  '°''   "itical  early 
adult  sport  fish  spec;;s  to  th   '"c:  ""^^  "^""  ™any   "^ 
they  become  accessible  to  the  m/"""  '^'""'^  ^^^^  -h^e 
fishermen  of  the  Florida  Kevs   7.    ^^^^^ng  and  local  sport 
valuable  commercial  and  sp^^  -f,^;™-^  ''   Percent  of  the 
tion  of  their  life  cycle  in  estuarinf  '""""'  '''''''   '   P"" 
".angrove  and  marine  grass  co^^^n  ■  tie:."'"'  '"^'  ^^  ^^^ 

The  mangroves  location  at  th^  k^   j 
and  uplands  and  their  complex^rL^:  ^^^^^^^^Z^^ 


sh:::u:e^:s™  r:;r"Th;:r:jr:,rrf-  --^  —  -^ 

tenance  of  the  Urban  Structure  because  th"^°"'  '°'    ^^^  "-- 
and  low-lying  topography  of  the  Flor-H  T   ^'^'^^"Phic  location 
susceptible  and  vulnerable  to  troplcafst  ''  "''"  '"^"  extremely 
Coordinating  Council  reported  Ih   I     t     ^'^°™s-   The  Coastal 
-  the  Keys  is  less  than  5  fee  a  ov^    '°'  °'  ^^^  ^^^  — 
ject  to  flooding  at  least  once  everrioT  if  ''''''   ^"'^  -"- 
and  associated  storm  driven  waves  hLe'°  '^^"""-   ""rricanes 
ixnes  and  structures.   I„  any  Lven  ve   'T  '"""^"^  "P°"  ^^ore- 
chance  of  ,a  hurricane  hitting  thH/   '/^"^  is  a  1  in  7 
probabilities,  studies  by  the  VS     IZ'   r"   "'"'"''"  ^°  hurricane 
shown  that  99.6%  of  the  entire  KeCs.T."'  °'  Engineers  have 
statistical  storm  surge  level    "^  '"  '"  ''^^°"  'he  100  year 

The  complex  root  structure  of  ^h^ 
serves  to  accumulate  and  stabUl.P     "^ngrove  trees  also 
rials  which  are  transported  by  sho.e"'""  '"'  inorganic  mate- 
wakes  and  storm  runoff  from  uplands  T''  ''''  '""'  "^t 
groves  minimize  erosion  of  existinr<=h   fj  "°'  ""^^  ^°  "un- 
build up  additional  land!  ^^""'"^  shorelines,  they  actually 

The  mangrove  communities  ,„  n,    ■ 
for  the  maintenance  of  r^ter  ,ual  t"^  ^"a""]  k""  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
development  and  submerged  marine  svsten,^       ''""'^^"  "P^^nd 
and  filter  urban  surface  water  runoff  "^^E^r'^'f  '""«P' 
tanks  percolates  rapidly  through  thli' ■  ^"^"^nt  from  septic 
shallow  saline  aquif'er. '  ^he  geologic  a'd'hT  f""^'"'-  to  the 
teristics  of  the  limestone  base  direct  t2e^f.'?'°^''^  '^h"^^" 
laterally  toward  the  sea  and  emerge  at  th   \  '"""  '°   """^^ 
their  location,  mangroves  are  ^blTto  re^  '''°"'''^^-      Due  to 
nutrients  and  other  pollutants  before  thTlffr""'  °'   ''^'^ 
water  area.   Such  filtration  greatly  red   ^"^"^nt  reaches  open 
nutrients,  toxins  and  sediments  to  a'dlace'r™'''  ^''^°^'  °'  ^''^^^^ 

wave^energy.   This  wave  energy  absorbt^-h^;;-  S^r^d^r^L 
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brown  pelican  and  th^   "^P^V.  southern  baj.d  eagle,  eastern 

.heir  acti"ti:rif  ^,r::ns^^,r:r:f^"  —'-^-  -->  - 
ccposerorth^T^Snrip^cL:^^  iirti  'r  -^  ^-'^-^'y 

grove.   In  many  other  nJ^r'    !  '  ''^^'^'^  ^"^  "^ite  man- 
are  often  separated  nt:r:ia1i:e°ifd''°'^"'  "^""^  ^''^^^- 
Typically,  red  mangroves  Trot^Z/   ^"""f'^  ^""^^  of  growth, 
high  water  line  bflck  1     P^dominantly  below  the  mean 

high  water  line  to  the  ^1^"  ^'T'''''''''   '^°"  ^'^  "-" 
white  mangroves  in  low  ^     f\    ^^^^   °f  "^he  spring  tides  and 

but  not  ne^ess\%ily^°L   l"^\L^^/^^:-.P-^°^j"^^y. 
species  occurs  at  rhp  «^o     flooded.   Some  mixing  of  the 

zones  because^ma^gJot:'   gSslet'ran:  T''^^   ^"^^^ 
growth,  building  UD  ^h«  ej,   7   gf"'^'^^^!/  seaward  in  their 

changing  the  conditions  wh   k  .'"'  '"'"'  ''^^"'  ^"<^  irregularly 
each  species   The  .T  ■   ^'^  ^^^^   P"^""""^^  ^^^  8^°"th  of 
biologis  s   ;  pSce  hSe'r  f"".''  —  Pattern  has  led  some 
stabilization  and  wat  «   ^""^tion  values  for  production. 
comn.unities  ^  '"'^^  reduction  on  the  red  mangrov^ 

exceptions'^'to'thr"'  ''"' '  '°"'"^"'  ^'^^^^  "^  — - 
wh  te   Due  to  Jhe  ne'c'v  ''^°"''  '°"^^  °'   '''   ^°  ^l-"^  ^o 
fonnations  i^  the  Kevs  \'"  t°P°8"Phic  and  hydrologic 
grove  species  cTn      ^  '  !  ^^"^^"V  °^   combinations  of  man- 
lying  area   Thpf       "  ^^""""^  ^"^  undeveloped,  low- 
co^u^nitL;  are\ela"t:d°:o\'e^f  "r^  °'   .^'^  ""'''  ^'''^"^^ 

lllltlT/lfZlTe  ^   ----l-ble  functions  to^^an 
Shorelines,  cree.s  and-^a^-is^Sic^-^e^b^tieeT^pent^r 


2t    Zc^   ProJ^rt^ity^-'IZeJlS  Tl^ .    ''''   ^^   -— 
and  wildlife  functions   Th»  f        stabilization,  habitat 

t-s  in  this  area  cannot  lerlolTTt   °'  ^'^  ""^"^""^  ~- 
Publtc  and  private  exe's     h'  r:  ea'  Tr^'""'  "  "^"^^"^ 
most  protection.  '  ^^^^^^^^o^e,  requires  the 


Coral  Reef  Communit 


les 


ductiSrand":f:theU:anv'  'Xr^   '/r^''    "^"^"S^^lly  Pro- 

The  living  coral  re"f%^Js  e^o'  't"  1io°  ida^R^f '^^'"^  communities. 

occupies  the  southeastern  contin!  !  ,   u  ?  ^^^  ^""  "^ich 

to  Key  West  is  a  un^q^e  and  vIiLb L  f   t   'T  ''^"^"^  ^^^ 

Florida  and  the  Nation.   Thele  reef  /     '.°^  ''"  ''"^  °^ 

of  southern  California,  FSa^t^^^^t^d txls"!"^^  ^^°- 

and.  I^su:h!\."t  iZo'tziV'''^'  'r  ^^'="^^^°"  ''-p--^' 

oriented  economy    Sport  f,!h   ""T^""^  °f  ^he  Keys'  tourist 
the  coral  reefs  ;rema^or.\^"^  '"'  "''"  "'^^"^  ^"  ^"'^  "°"nd 
dents.   Many  thouland^o     ri^  s'^fL'^i  'T   '°"^'"^  ^"'^  "^^- 
rest  Of  the  United  States  IZlllly   vxsit^the  F "ridal''  ''   ''' 
view  the  undersea  coral  eard^nc  ^L   u   ,    Florida  Keys  to 

snorkel  or  scuba  di^e  amonT  he  eefs'  or  to'^l'^'T'."""^'  ^° 
ing  and  other  recreational'opportunltles  affordid'h  ^k'""'  .'°"- 
In  1973,  the  John  Pennekamp  Corll  Reef  state  pfrk  .1     ""''• 
376,000  visitors.  ^^°"^  attracted 

The  coral  reef  communities  also  provide  habitat  ;,nH  f^^j 

spo"t  fiihinf  ^"''^'  ""^"^^^^  "^"^"^  ^'^  c:^:r  ia  'an'd°' 
sport  fishing  elements  of  the  economy.   The  basic  biolo^ir 

(anil'll^  °'/'r  '""^f  "^'  communities  in^ol^es  co  a"  ^^  ,p3 
(animals)  and  algae  (plants).   A  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ship between  the  coral  polyps  and  algae  allows  the  reef 
community  to  successfully  organize  and  recycle  nutrients  received 
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from  surrounding  waters   aIp^i  . 

tissues  and  hardened,  calciirc'''"r  ""'^  "'^'^"'  -   -Pon  the 

polyps.   Basically,   he  wa.t!  '°T'''  -skeletons  of  ...  coral 

(such  as  oxygen  and  food  materials^  ut.l  ''J\'°"^  '  ^^'^  P^^'^-ts 
a?eir:.=  -^  -:--^  -  Strof^^hfha—  -- 
-  a  tre.endous  array  Of--  ----  P^;-e3^h.^ 

and  habit:t'va'L°e"s!°the°":or:i  re^f"'"""^'' .■"^--  ^-^^  ^hain 
natural  breakwaters,  which  exert  aV   "^"'"^lly  designed 
natural  development  and  control  of  ^."J""-,  ^""-"^e  on  the 
current  system  of  the  Gulf  tr     shorelines.   The  major 
current  eddies  that  spL  Lu  h^a'rdT""^  P°""^"l  --^  — 
"Pon  the  shoreline  itself   Tron,  T"   ^^^   '^^^^   ^"^  i^Pinge 
stantial  wave  surges  that  pass  ove^.h'"""'  ^^"""^  -''- 
Impact  upon  the  shoreline   tLT  •     °"'"  ^^^^^  ^nd 
the  speed  and  erosional  power  of  th.'^^  ""TJ   "^"'^"'  ^^-^""^ 
and  perfonns  a  major  roleTn  rh!       ^'''^^^^  ^"^  "ave  surges 
If  the  living  coral  were  to  de   tT''".'°"  °'  shorelines.' 
erosional  deterioration.   Water 'current    'f ""  "°""  ""<l--8° 
have  more  direct  impact  upon  the  iLd    ^"'  ""^""  "°"1<1  ^^en 
property  and  greatly  increasing  rh'  ""''^"^  shorefront 
stabilization  in  the  Urban  structure"'''  °'  ''°"''"^ 

Water  Qualify 

and  ino^ganic'^L't'e'^^L^^r^the'r^'hf '  ^f  ""'^  °'   °^^-" 
characteristics  of  the  aauar?.    Physical  and  chemical 

levels  Of  these  materials  exceed  tho""""''   ^^"  ''^^ 
In  nature,  they  are  termed  nnn.      normally  existing 
degrades  the  quality  of  water  in  ^h'';  "'*'  '""^'^   P"-"" 
■nay  include  such  things  as^L^"  .   ^^^^-      Pollutants 

tank  effluent,  seepage  from  soiL"'  ''""'  °"  '^^'"^ 

se  rrom  solid  waste  disposal  areas. 


p:^liJz  ^uSJd^t^rror^rir^^---  --  -^ 

Many  potential  Pollutants  are  pLcedf  '"'/"'  operations, 
or  m  areas  hydrologically  i^ked  ^     ""-^^  '"'°  """  bodies 
water  movement  are  Impor tan  for  the  "f "  ^o^lies.   Water  and 
and  dispersal  of  potential  oniw    assimilation,  dilution 
quality  degradation  ar is"  X,  "^^"nt:  /"^°''^'"^  "^^^  water 
-n  areas  which  are  incapabL  of^ssi!il\'°""'^"^^  "«  P^-ed 
d-Persing  the  amounts  o'f  disposed'^^^^^^'L"f ' /^^"""^  "^^ 

The  high  quality  of  the  water  in   ^ 
is  an  essential  element  of  thrtot^l      """"'^  "^^e  Florida  Keys 
attractions  for  residents  and  vstors^'to'Th   ^"^  °'  ^"^^  ^^-"«-^ 
blue  waters  of  the  Keys-a  resource  tL^   '^%^«^  ^^  the  clear, 
heavily  populated.  industriali.e"d":it^S  1^1   -J^L^^"  ^^ 

well-bei^g  r^rLl^r^r^hifL^^S^  -  -^  P-Hc  health. 
Pleasure  boating  declines  con  0:°™''^,^,^''^--^.  diving. 'and 
water  quality.   The  importance  of  water  n    ^  '^"erioration  in 
evidenced  by  the  7.400  pleasure  bortsflf"'"'  '"ecreation  is 
registered  in  Monroe  County  in  1972    ^   °'  """^  ^  residents) 

The  continued  vitalitv  nf  m„ 
industries  is  heavily  depen'dent  uponX'f^'  '"'  ^P°"  ^-^ing 
tion  free  waters.   Recently  scientific  atrr:"''""""  °'  P°ll"- 
drawn  to  the  effects  of  polluted  waters     u'°"  ^as  been 
reef  communities.   The  exisMn!    /       °"  "^he  health  of  coral 

unpolluted  aquatic  In^^r^^nL"  ^rLt^s^ar'v"^'"^^^  ''^'   ^   "-^ 
Of  coral  communities.  necessary  to  the  life  cycle 
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URBAN   STRUCTURE 


URBAN    STRUCTURE 


LAND  USE 


POPULATION 


TRANSPORTATION 


WATER    SUPPLY 


HISTORICAL 


WASTE  TREATMENT 


NAVAL  AIR  STATION 


oo..d  nf  ^h    ^T   '?  °^  '^^  ^^^"^'^^  '^^y^  ^«  primarily  com- 
posed of  the  residential,  commercial,  historical  and  other 

urban  developments,  and  the  public  facilities,  such  as  trans- 
portation waste  disposal  and  water  supply,  which  maintain  and 
support  these  developments. 

The  physiographic  nature  of  the  Florida  Keys  presents 
special  problems  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  urban  struc- 
ture  The  Keys,  because  of  their  location  and  low-lying  topo- 
graphy, are  susceptible  and  vulnerable  to  damage  from  tropical 
storms.   Water  supply  is  piped  in  from  the  mainland  because  of 
the  non-potable  characteristic  of  the  saline  and  brackish 
aquifer  underlying  the  Keys.   The  discontinuous  nature  of  the 
islands  has  required  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  44 
bridges  so  that  a  land  transportation  link  exists  from  the  main- 
land to  Key  West.   The  high  cost  of  land  and  the  linear,  scat- 
tered nature  of  the  population  throughout  the  island  chain  makes 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  solid  and  liquid  waste  verv 
difficult.  ^ 

Because  of  significant  interdependencies  with  the  Economy 
and  Environment,  the  Urban  Structure  of  the  Florida  Keys  must  be 
maintained  and  improved  in  order  to  keep  the  total  system  viable. 
The  existing  and  proposed  public  facilities  and  services  of  the 
urban  structure  are  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  all  the  com- 
ponents of  the  economy  and  to  the  biological  resources  of  the 
environment.   Furthermore,  the  large  investment  in  public 
facilities  must  be  protected  in  order  to  sustain  the  fiscal 
base  of  Monroe  County  and  the  Cities  of  Key  West,  Layton  and 
Key  Colony  Beach. 


Land  Use 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  Overseas  Railroad,  nearly 
all  of  the  intensive  land  use  activities  in  the  Florida  Keys 
were  concentrated  in  and  around  Key  West.   The  railroad, 
followed  by  the  Overseas  Highway  and  Navy  pipeline,  stimulated 
land  development  in  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Keys. 
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Recent  studies  by  the  Cop<;^^^  r^      j- 

Department  of  Transportition'lassi^^e-rirH'"'  "°''"'    ^  ^^^   ''°-'^- 
Keys.   The  results  show  that  thH^        '^   "^^  activities  in  the 
classified  as  single  fa.urresid"  ="''    h'^  '^^"'°''^'^  ^-'^  ^^ 
cleared.   Industry  was  a  very  smal?  n"^    ""'^^'^  'construction/ 
for  all  purposes,  non-exiltentihe'land"''''  ""  ^^'^-"^'^-^  "■ 
sus  division  are  sununarized  beiow  in  ^abL  t'/'^""'"^^^  '^>'  -"" 
in  the  table  relate  to  total  dev^lonJ  ^^^  Percentages 

acreages  in  each  division    —    P^-  ^"^^^^  "^her  than  total 


Toblel-i 


U^ND  USE  PERCENTAGES   BY  CENSUS   DIVISION 


»  "•  -ncM*  nlrrorv    houMAg  otm* 


From     COOl.01    CoO'diMtmg    Co„nc,l.    ,974 


•«  muM   rM'«w>Mi 


Population 

The  population  of  Monroe  Coun^v  ^o 
creasing  rate.   From  1960  to  1970  tL   ^''^'''''^  ^'  ^"  ^^^^  ''^- 
^7,921  to  52.586.  a  9.7%  iLrLse   Mo^^  '''°"  '""'^   ''''^ 
show  the  July  1,  1973  popiu  xorievS  It's^^'^Bi^'^'r^^^ 


1960-1970  level   If  rhi 

county  would  ha;e  a  gro^h'ra'te^of ':::r'20-/"  ^\""""-.  "onroe 
oecade.   The  rapid  growth  in  the  last  5  to  7'"  '''  197(^1980 
1-paired  the  ability  of  local  ^ov^r         ^^^"  *^^^  severely 
and  faciUties  in  a'nu.bcr  of  frLs™"'"'  '°   ^'^''^"^  P^^^i^  services 

count^!^%^:;jL°-L%":f  p^7i!:;L°rvar^  ?^r  -^^  ^-  — 

method  used  and  the  point  in  tl^e  for  ^T.''  '^^  analytical 
projections  below  were  extracteTfro'       ''"^  ""  "^''^-   ^^e 
of  Florida  (1974)  and  2)  Post  Lw?    IT^  ^^  ^^    University 
The  most  conservative  of  the";  flLr!!'    "'  '"'  •'""^8^"  (1974). 
between  1970-1980.   Note  that  th^  !  ^  '''°^^"  ^  "^  increase 
has  already  exceeded  o'nl   of  "h:'l97r;r:]:ct  J!n's.  ^°''"^^"°"  ^^^^ 


iiZ5      1980      1985      1990      2000 
1-   37.200    59.500    62.600    65.400    71.100 
2.   55.900    60.600    65.800    72.700    82.000 


in  i95o:  K:y";:s?°s"p:ju\°a"ti::  ::t  s^^f  """^"°-  --  "-• 

and  in  1970  it  decreased  to  29  312   ^h.  *  "  ''^°  ''   "^«  33.965. 
these  fluctuations  was  a  change  in  the  nu^h'"'  5""°"^  ""^^"8 
nel  stationed  near  Key  West   ^However  as  the    f  "'"^  •'"^°"- 
and  permanent  residential  housing  uni^s  Incrp."   "  °^  """"""^^ 
population  estimates  will  be  based  mor!  ^"""f^«'  ^he  projected 
tlon   Projections  by  Milo  Smxth  and  Lsoc'irte's  ^'r"'^"  ""P"^^" 
Wesfs  population  will  increase  I0.17/dur;:r.^:^'570-\%^Slc^^ 

lation'of'Sn^orCo^u^ntr  "tH  lllltlTcotlr.   '''   ^°  ^^^  ^^^  -P"" 
estlmated  that  at  the  present  ^^^^^^^T^^^^^^^^^^ 
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of  69,750  in  Monroe  County.   Estimates  frnm 
indicate  that  20  percent  of  thlT^^  several  sources 

second  home;  the  number  of  pe^^oL'inM""  '%^^^^°-^  -^ 
one  time  probably  ranges  fr'ro  "to  61100  "t(-^%^"^ 
coupled  with  an  estimated  peak  tourist  ni       "  figure, 

would  bring  the  total  number  of  persons  1^^""'  f   '°''°°' 
tluring  the  peak  season  ^o       Persons  m  Monro-  County 

This  figure  supports  rhrp^^^''^""^'"^^  ^2, 000  to  84,000. 
statement  that'a^p"o,  L^e  ^80  ooo''  "'"''""  Authority's 
Keys  during  March'  197r   "^    '    """""^  ""^  ^"  '^e 


Historical 

and  vl^ied'^'Sing  TrlJlT't^  '''''  T'  ""^^   "^^^  '^   ^''^^ 
Indians,  through  the  SoLk   T'  inhabitants,  the  Calusa 
pirate  activities  and  finffi     '"'"''  explorations. 
States.   The  ma?o;itv  J^!  ^^'''"^^^'""  ^^   ^^^   ""i^ed 
ing  are  found  irKey'wesVaLr:^^'^^'  "^°"^"^  ""■^-- 
n-ilitary  activities'si^::  S  mS-MoS's!^^"""''^  ^"'^ 

separIt:d';:to°'^Sree'^::°r"^  °'  ^'^  ''°'''^  ^^'^   ""  ^^ 
ings,  distinctive  archltefr'r   "!''""  ^'^"^  ^"<^  ^^-^d- 
sites.   Archaeological  rP       '^^''"'  ^"'  "chaeological 
Florida  Keys  relateto  "r"'^"\f°""<l  throughout  the 
inhabited  the  islands   rt   '"  •    "  ''"  '"'"'"  '"'^^^"^ 
Sites  and  buildings  "ndtL"'"'"'  °'.'''  historical 
are  located  in  Kef  West   rt  "'"^  architectural  style 

and  the  area  delineated  as  ^h^'/^u''"'"  ^'"""'^  ^^'^^ 
servation  District  hivf  Z  ^  "^"'  Historical  Pre- 

and  federal  agencies  Is  L   "'=°S"^^«^  "^^  1°"1.  state 

As  such,  they'represent  a  vaT  ^^^"^"'^^"^  ^-^oric  value. 
y    represent  a  valuable  attraction  for  tourists. 


estingtSiSiJn":^":;::;  "h::r"d°"  i'-'-"''  '^  -  ^— 

have  historical  value   Th!      "^      °'^"  structures  which 
prominent  with  n  he  distr  ct"is"  ^-^^^^^-'""l  ^'Xle  which  is 
Architecture."   It  resembles  R.h    '  <^°'™°nly  known  as  "Conch 
illustration  of  tJe  era  ^Ln  the  rT  ''''"  '"'  '^  "  ^^^^^ 
economically  linked  througrt  e%r:d:"r:ut:'  "7   h"^"  ""^ 
number  of  these  structures  co„nl!r  -1^  !'    "^  ^   significant 
tectural  style  is  not  fo.mH   '^  !     ''  '^^  particular  archl- 
yie,  IS  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

nationa'!  re^^Se"  o^f^So"'   ^"— ^^  "^i-rict    is  on   the 

districts   in   tie   state  ^hosevalue^ha's"'^''  °"^  °'   °"'^   ^°"^ 
lative   act.      In   1965      the   nor^HT  ?^'"   >-ecognized  by  legis- 

establishing   the  hiftoJi:  ISri^t'in'^Twe^t!^^^^'^  ^  "^^ 

West   HisJo^iLTpres'^rvatio^^Di't^'^  "^^"^   ^"^^""^   °^   ^'^  ^^^ 
such  as   churches^^:d^^^^l^„^^^L\u"in":  "°L'1L'tr"t"r"^^^' 


IS 


Transport;^f  ir>ri 

The  Overseas  Hiehwav  anH  ,- 
West  and  Marathon  are  the  prL"  '""T'""''   ^^^-^ities  in  Key 
the  Florida  Keys.   The  S^erselHi.T    °f  ^ranspc. tation  in' 
from  the  mainland  to  Key  West   is  Sr''' •"•'•  ^'    ''"-"ding 
link  between  the  Keys  and  th«'   f  n    ^^^°''   transportation 
two-lane  facility,  with  Wi"^'"'""'^-  ''   ^^   Primarily  " 
Largo  to  Tavernie;.  p"rt  of  Marath'^^T  '^°"  ^°""  "^^y 
Air  Station  into  K;y'west?  Key "est'ln't   ''°"  '^^  "^"  ^-^^ 
and  the  county  facility  in  Marathon   International  Airport 
taxi  and  private  aircraft  facil.Jr  '^^^  ^"  "'"^  ""i"-  air 
facilities  and  small  runway  sLe  1!  '"k''"  ''^^^-   ^imit^d 
of  handling  large  volumeHf  a  r  ^aff   ^''  '"^^""^  ^""P^^le 

crattic  or  jet  carriers. 

south^^r-di  a^n°d\^-:  iTe.:\z^i-r'  -^-  --^  ^n 

A  cargo  ferry  system  is  currentlv  be'   5"  """  transport. 
be  operational  in  a  few  months   '.  1'"^  developed  and  should 

In  an  earlier  development  pl.le     and  •''"'"  '""^  "^""'"  ^^ 
operation  within  a  year   Devf?'        Projected  to  be  in 

facilities  has  major  po;sibiUtirr  °'  °""  """  '"°'^- 
transportation  facilities  as  ^IJ^a!"^  supplementing  existing 
Ing  the  economic  base.         "  ^^  ^°'"  significantly  expand- 

fares'J:  the^Un^iLdlSs^^d^r^^r  ''^  ""^  "°^^^  ^^--S"- 
accomplishment  in  engineering   The  h'^k'  "  ^^n-rkable 
bridges  link  the  Kevs  ttl       I ■    ^  highway  and  its  44 
Pelago.  to  the  FlorL^  L  nUnd""  :/°"«"^'  ''°P"l-'^d  archi- 
form  of  intra-island  transportation   'tT.'''  ''"  "°^'  "l"ble 
carrier  for  the  hundreds  of  tj^^s'^ds  of  t   ^"'-11>'  'he  sole 
the  area  each  year.   It  also  «!"         tourists  who  visit 
access  to  the  facilities  at  theT'  u'  ''"  ""^^  °^"l-nd 
In  addition,  the  highway  Lkes  tS'   L'  ''"""'  ^^'^  ^^^i""- 
commercial  fishing  product  to  ^.      f^^"  transportation  of 
reality,   m  general,  without  the  n''  "^"'"^  ^"  "°"°">ic 
of  goods  and  serviced  Ind  otLr  f  °^"^^^^  Highway,  the  flow 
Keys'  economy  would  not  be  Jossible""'""^  "^^""^^  ^  'he 


the  KIy^^t^Tstr"ictrr  '^t^^^  '°  ^^^  -PP°-  sectors  of 
water  supply  of  the  Keys  is  car  JiedT'"' • '"""'  ''''  °'   'he 

plant  and  increase'  the  pip":i°'"  °"'  ''^  desai  iniza^  :„^^ 
the  Keys'  water  supply  wlU  bT^r"''"^  ""'  "'^^"  '^at  all  of 
and  by  the  bridges'of 'the  highway  "c'o°[l''  '"  '""^   right-of-way 
proposed  regional  sewage  treatment  „?°\^^"^°"  PipeUnes  for 
by  the  Overseas  HighwaJ  facilUies  '''""m  •'^'  "'"°  ''^  ""ied 
standing  consideration  because  the  u-^     '^''''  ''  ^"  °"'- 
effxcient  means  for  evacuating  vSitof.  '.   ''"  °"'^  ^^^^^  ^"^ 
tropical  storms  are  threatening  the  ^      --^"dents  when 
xntra-Key  route  for  emergency^^eh  cles''  T^he"?''  ''   '''  ^°'^ 
of  the  Keys  relies  solely  on  the  hl^h!"   J   ^'"^"'  "'"han  area 
-ent.   Essential  urban  support  funcS",'    .'"'  '"'""^^  "-"v- 
fire  protection,  school  trrnsportatl„T  !"""  ^^  P°^"^  ^"d 
and  disposal,  are  totally  dependent  o  T   !°"'  "^^'^  collection 
nearly  all  consumer  and  capita  Wo  h   ^^  ^^^^^^V  ■      AdditionallJ 
Keys,  most  of  them  over  u!s  l!  ^   '  """"  ''^  ^""P^^ted  into  the  " 

is  ejet  L-t:- i";Ltr  "The-;t:rio'sr^T"^  -  --^  - 

way  which  was  completed  in  1944  is  not  w      "'^  '"''^^^  high- 
costs,  however,  are  substantial.   The  3tatTb  ^"""^'  -intenance 
dollars  a  year  on  bridge  n^intenance  alone   ^    ^"^"^  °"^  -"iliion 
has  been  insufficient  to  prevent  substanM  f^""  ^^"-  ^^  this 
most  of  the  bridges  to  the  point  where  "  of  ''""i°ration  of 
repair  is  necessary.   Additionri     !  ""^Pi^^^ent  or  major 
on  the  bridges  in  Iprit  197T  tVor't   '"-''fictions  wer^  placed 
until  they  are  replaced.'   In  Cst   974'  'tH^  ^^'^""«  structures 
Cabinet  acting  as  the  Administration  r   J  ^^   Governor  and 
million  dollars  for  addiSona^^int^n^anTe "'rn^'^""^^''  l°-°« 
ease  weight  restrictions  prior  to  the  r^f     '^  "^^  help  to 
bridges.   The  total  public  investment  fTT"^""'  °'   'he  37 
the  needed  bridges  has  been  estiLted  ver/'!  "-""uction  of 
be  164  million  dollars.  ^  conservatively  to 


l« 
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Figure  I.  -4 


Water  Supply  Facilities 


Public  water  supply  ranks  with  transportation  as  one  -f  the 
most  vital  elements  of  the  Urban  Structure  and  the  total  Florida 
Keys  system.   The  saline  characteristic  of  the  aquifer  underlying 
the  Keys  has  necessitated  desalinization  and  impo  tation  of  water 
from  wellfields  on  the  Florida  mainland.   This  •  .ans  that  the 
water  supply  for  the  Keys  is  limited,  and  expensive. 

The  primary  source  of  potable  water  for  the  island  community 
Is  the  130  mile,  18  inch  aqueduct  constructed  by  the  Navy  in  1940 
to  supply  water  to  the  naval  installations  in  the  Key  West  area. 
The  water  for  the  aqueduct  is  obtained  from  wellfields  near 
Homestead  in  Dade  County.   The  ownership  of  the  aqueduct  is 
passing  from  the  Navy  to  the  Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  Authority, 
which  has  been  managing  the  facilities  for  several  years.   The 
present  capacity  of  the  pipeline  is  approximately  6.2  million 
gallons  per  day  or  about  3/4  of  the  current  daily  needs.   In 
addition  to  the  pipeline,  there  is  a  desalinization  plant  on  Stock 
Island  which  has  a  design  capacity  of  2.6  million  gallons  per  day. 
However,  the  plant  has  encountered  numerous  maintenance  problems 
and  does  not  usually  exceed  2.0  million  gallons  per  day.   There 
is  also  a  private  facility  on  Key  Largo  (Ocean  Reef  Club)  which 
utilizes  a  reverse  osmosis  procedure  to  obtain  its  water  supply. 
Similar  private  facilities  have  been  proposed  for  other  large 
residential  projects.   Increased  development  over  the  past  few 
years  has  brought  the  demand  for  water  up  to,  and  during  some 
periods,  beyond  the  8.2  million  gallon  per  day  maximum  production 
capacity  of  the  system. 

Adequate  water  supply  is  essential  to  the  viability  and 
necessary  future  expansion  of  the  Economy.   Without  adequate  water 
supply  the  Keys  would  be  unable  to  support  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tourists  who  visit  the  Keys  each  year.   The  seasonal 
nature  of  the  tourist  industry  generates  peak  demands  that  result 
in  some  oversizing  of  capital  facilities  relative  to  the  resident 
population.   Water  is  also  important  for  other  types  of  industry, 
especially  for  the  processing  of  fish.   The  attraction  of  the  Keys 


for  retirees  and  second  home  residents  will  similarly  be  reduced 
if  the  new  residents  are  unable  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of 
water.   The  Key  West  Naval  Air  Station  obtains  all  of  its  water 
from  the  pipeline;  any  restrictions  on  its  water  supply  could 
significantly  affect  its  ability  to  function. 

Water  is  fundamental  to  many  aspects  of  the  Urban  Structure 
as  well.   Over  98  percent  of  the  present  population  of  the  Florida 
Keys  is  totally  dependent  on  the  public  facilities  to  provide 
drinking  water,  the  exception  being  a  new  development  which  has  a 
private  reverse  osmosis  plant.   Water  transports  sewage  to 
regional  or  private  treatment  facilities  and  is  important  for  fire 
protection,  both  for  public  fire  fighting  units  and  sprinkler 
systems  installed  within  buildings.   Salt  water  can  be  used  in 
both  sewage  transport  and  fire  fighting,  but  it  is  extremely 
corrosive  to  equipment  and  structures  and  could  raise  both  capital 
and  operating  costs  beyond  the  limits  of  feasibility. 

Because  water  supply  facilities  are  old  and  the  growing 
demand  will  soon  exceed  the  supply  capacity,  substantial  public 
investment  will  be  required  in  the  near  future  to  expand  the  water 
supply.   The  Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  Authority  will  shortly  begin  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  pipeline  and  build  additional  storage 
capacity  in  certain  areas  of  the  Keys.   Ultimately,  the  cost  of 
providing  these  additional  facilities  will  significantly  exceed  the 
currently  estimated  35  million  dollars. 


Waste  Treatment  Facilities 

The  proper  treatment  and  disposal  of  solid  and  liquid  waste 
is  essential  for  maintaining  the  Keys  community.   Many  of  the 
elements  of  the  three  major  components  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
a  high  quality  human  and  natural  environment. 

The  elements  of  the  Economy  such  as  tourism,  commercial  and 
sport  fishing  and  retiree  and  second  homes  are  heavily  dependent 


It 


aTeclslltT'    P°;^"^^°-f'^-  environment  as  both  an   traction  and 
a  necessity.   Water  sports,  such  as  swimming,  diviuo  and  boatinc, 
are  major  activities  for  visitors  and  residents   Pr  ,npr  ,"^'=^"2' 
and  disposal  of  solid  and  liquid  waste  a^^l^dispe!  ab'   T''^'''' 
ZllTZll'.    '''-'   ^""'^"""^  ^=  -^^  -  ^'-  P.ot.ction''of  the 

ana  septic  tanks.   There  are  approximately  200  private  package 
llT/   l"7"^   commercial  establishments,  trailer  parks  and  other 
residential  areas.   Over  70%  of  these  package  plants  are  ver^small 

of  Lell"'   "  '"'  ''""  "'°°°  S"l^°"^  P"  ^^y-      The  majority 
tLks   ^"'  ™"'  "  ''"  unincorporated  areas  is  served  by  sejtic 

Kevs   9S?^  M^HH^";^"'"  °'   ''P''^  '""'^  "^^^^  ^^  ^^  f°ll°"-   Upper 
Keys,  95^;  Middle  Keys,  80%;  and  Lower  Keys,  57%. 

Key  West,  Key  Colony  Beach,  and  Boca  Chica  Air  Base  have 

arKev  c:r'\"\''^''°"  facilities.   The  waste  treatment  facilities 

ary  tLatme"t   Th   T'm""  '"'"  '^^^'  ^'^   ^^"^^  P--^^  — ^d- 
rnLi    t        ^        .  facilities  at  Key  West  are  inadequate  and 

consist  only  of  a  collection  system  and  pumping  faciUty  which 
discharges  raw  waste  through  a  4.700  foot  o.tfa'll  pipe  Lto  the  Gulf 

s.v.n^?^^Hf"ff^^°''  '^^  ^^"''"^  ^^y^   ^^   presently  disposed  at 
seven  landfill  sites  throughout  the  islands.   They  consist  of  a 

onTon^K  "'/   '""'''''  °"  '^"'^'^  ''''-''    -   "-^y  °--d  landfill 
on  Long  Key,  four  county  franchised  landfill  areas  on  Key  Largo 

frea  ^'^ '""'"'^^^^-^   >^ey  and  Saddlebunch  Key.  and  a  Na^landfill 

^Indfni    """^  ''7-      ^""^   '=°""'y  ^^  Pt^^^i^g  °"^  certain  ^anchised 
landfill  areas  and  acquiring  ownership  and  management  of  the 
remaining  sites. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Pollution  Control  has  repeatedly 
cited  both  public  and  private  waste  treatment  facilities  for 
violations  of  state  standards.   Faced  by  impending  legal  action 
by  that  Department,  the  City  of  Key  West  and  Monroe  County  have   " 
initiated  planning  for  regional  solid  and  liquid  waste  treatment 


pubiifi^::!:  far  "f^e :""[:::  n\^-fr^"^^^"^-^ 

important  to  understand  thff  th:';a   ^o"  ^  °k:  s'^L^i-;  ''   '^ 
waste.   Factors  such  as  the  Keys'  linear  nature,  low-lyine 

wasct  baling  with  disposal  at  sanitary  landfills   ThPir  r^nr^mm     a   a 
plan  would  require  an  initial  capita/outlay  of  approx  ma   yT 

apo  vi"  ^h   ^"   ^"^r°""'"^^"^  '^'^'^^   problems'assocL  ed  with 
applying  this  disposal  technique  in  the  Keys,  however,  may  necessitate 
significantly  higher  investments.  ^  necessitate 

for  K!ru"."''!'T"'^  ^°^   ^^''"^''  "^"^  treatment  include  facilities 
for  Key  West  and  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Monroe  County   The 
regional  wastewater  system  proposed  by  Post.  Buckley,  Schuh  and 
Jernigan  in  April,  1974,  would  initially  consist  of  4  plants  with 
an  estimated  cost  of  2.5  million  dollars.   Expansion  of  these 
initial  plants  and  the  construction  of  additional  plants  to  accom- 
modate anticipated  growth  would  cost  approximately  6.4  million 
to  8T'My^"^'^^^^^  '°'^^  ""  ^""^  regional  wastewater  treatment 
Hill     ^  r'??  '^°11"«-   A  wastewater  treatment  plan  for  Key  West  by 
Smith  and  Gillespie  Engineers,  Inc.,  May,  1973.  proposed  4  plans  for 
the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  existing  collection  system 
and  the  construction  of  one  or  two  treatment  plants.   The  cost  for 
the  4  plans  ranges  from  9.5  to  nearly  15  million  dollars.   A  total 
of  the  most  conservative  estimates  for  providing  proper  solid  and 
liquid  waste  treatment  in  the  Keys  is  21.9  million  dollars. 

The  wastewater  treatment  plan  for  the  City  of  Key  West,  prepared 
by  Smith  and  Gillespie  Engineers,  Inc..  has  been  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  Florida  Department  of  Pollution  Control.   It  was  certified 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  a  federal  grant  for  the 
construction  has  been  anticipated  for  the  near  future.   The  Monroe 
County  plans  for  solid  and  liquid  waste  treatment  prepared  by  Post, 
Buckley,  Schuh,  and  Jernigan  have  not  been  approved  by  the  Florida 
Department  of  Pollution  Control. 
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^^£^^J!^£s^iiiXal_Air_S^ation 


Boca  Chica  Key  just  north  of  Ke^West   i  '°''"  "  '"^^  ^"'""'^^  °f 
of  the  naval  operations  of  the  U  T  A.]      ^"  essential  component 
of  Monroe  County.  ""  ^-  Atlantic  Fleet  and  the  economy 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Nav;,!  a,-,  c.   • 
and  operate  facilities  and  providHiJ^    ^'""  ^^  '°   maintain 
operations  of  aviation  activities ^nd    "  "f   -materials  to  support 
Fleet.   It  also  provides  substantial    '  °'  '^"  "*  ^-  Atlantic 
Coast  Guard.  Joint  Forces  and  to  itherS'"^  n°  "'  '^  ^^"'^'  ^"  ^-". 
the  national  defense.   The  Key  West  n!   i'  /■        "^   """^  ^^^^^  to 
the  very  few  areas  withln%h!         ^^  ^^'^  Station  is  one  of 
ideal  flying  weather  condio^s^^a^run::'  "^^1  ''^'^^   whichlombines 
adjacent  to  the  airfield.   According  to  ^7^'"'  ^'"^^^  inm>ediately 
V.    S  Atlantic  Fleet,  these  two  features  a1  '°'^^"''— i-Chief  of  the 
to  the  readiness  of  Atlantic  FIpp^    !    "^  contribute  heavily 
effectiveness  of  training  operatlonr"^«'°"f  ^"'  '°  ^^^  <=°«t-   "^ 
Cocnnand  Headquarters  has'stated  h't'the  r  /'""^'"  Engineering 
existing  facilities,  exclusive  of  rh     "Placement  cost  of 
is  348  million  dollars  '^°"  """^ly  declared  excess, 

also  r'^^rrseitTsublta^t'-irc:""^''""^  "  '^^  -^-^^  Air  Station 
About  13.000  militarrpersoLel  a'ndT  °'/°"°^  '"""^^'^  ---". 
Monroe  County  and  an  additional  517  '"P""^«"^^  "e  stationed  in 
naval  complex.   In  1973,  militarvlnr  ^  ^"^  ^"  employed  at  the 
$33  million.   In  1974,  ^llita^  Lcor""  '"  "°"""  ^"""^^  ^°'-led 
n^lllon,  providing  ov^r  $2ol7ntnTor"lrr'f   '"  '''''^'   ^5° 
Important  to  note  that  rh»  ».^      .    ^^^   ^"^^^l  economy.   It  is 

air  base  are  availabL  wUhourr'  ''"'"'^  '"^^^'^  ^-^  'he  naval 
The  naval  base  has  its  o^  fadu  ils%'"r''  °"  ""''^^^  facilities 
and  liquid  waste,  however,  ^^^^s^ ^^^i^^^^^^   ^olid 


which  brought  water  to  the  KeJs   r'   '"  '°'   ''"  P^P^li- 
provides  instrument  landing  services  whrh''\"°"  "'^°  currently 
an  all-weather  airport  facility   xheLf    1   '"'  ""^  International 
from  the  benefits  provided  by  Lrl^m  and  f  T   '"""'^'^  "'"^^ 
not  seasonal  in  nature.       """-ism  and  fishing,  in  that  they  are 
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ECONOMY 

The  economic  base  of  Monroe  County  can  be  divided  into  lour 
main  elements:   tourism,  commercial  and  sport  fishing,  retirement 
and  second  home  center,  and  military  operations.   Most  of  the 
other  economic  activity  such  as  mixed  services  and  commerce,  light 
industry,  trades  and  government  are  indirectly  related  to  the  base 
elements  or  the  maintenance  of  the  Keys'  population. 

The  Monroe  County  economy  is  greatly  influenced  by  external 
and  largely  uncontrollable  factors.   Major  economic  activities 
are  bound  tightly  to  the  area's  natural  environment  and  substan- 
tial public  investments  such  as  the  Overseas  Highway  and  the 
aqueduct.   Because  of  this  high  interdependency  and  the  physio- 
graphic nature  of  the  Keys,  the  area's  economy  contains  some  unique 
characteristics  and  faces  some  unusual  problems. 

Several  general  factors  have  severely  limited  economic  devel- 
opment and  diversification  in  the  Keys.   The  first  is  the  high 
cost  of  land,  a  function  of  its  limited  availability  in  an  island 
chain.   Second,  the  Keys  has  both  a  service  oriented  and  net 
importing  economy.   The  only  major  product  of  the  Keys  is  seafood; 
therefore,  nearly  all  consumer  and  capital  goods  must  be  imported' 
from  distant  urban  markets.   This  distance  from  markets  presents 
inordinate  transportation  costs  for  both  raw  materials  and  finished 
products.   Third,  the  present  condition  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Overseas  Highway  has  necessitated  imposing  weight  restrictions 
on  many  of  the  bridges.   This  situation  has  further  raised  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  goods  and  compounded  the  cost  of  economic 
development.   Fourth,  water  supply  limitations  tend  to  impede  the 
introduction  of  many  types  of  new  industrial  activities.   Finally 
two  of  the  major  components  of  the  economy  (tourism  and  commercial 
and  sport  fishing)  are  heavily  seasonal  in  nature. 

These  problems  make  the  economic  situation  of  the  Keys  unique 
in  the  State  of  Florida.   The  Keys  are  almost  totally  dependent 
on  the  natural  resources  and  public  investments  to  attract  and 
support  tourism  and  other  non- industrial  economic  base  activities. 
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Tourism 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  550,000  out-of-state 
tourists  and  400,000  Floridians  living  outside  of  Monroe  County 
visited  the  Keys  in  1972.   Many  of  the  Florida  visitors  came  from 
the  heavily  populated  southeast  region  of  the  state. 

The  gross  income  from  tourism  was  estimated  to  range  between 
100  and  150  million  dollars  in  1972.   Projections  for  1982  sug- 
gest over  one  million  out-of-state  tourists  may  visit  the  Keys  pro- 
viding a  gross  income  from  out-of-state  tourism  at  over  250  million 
dollars.   The  majority  of  this  economic  income,  however,  is  seasonal 
with  peak  periods  from  November  to  May.   Of  the  approximately  17,600 
persons  in  the  civilian  labor  force  of  Monroe  County,  over  40%  are  in 
employment  categories  directly  related  to  tourism. 

A  1971  outdoor  recreation  study  by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  indicated  that  the  seven  things  most  desired 
by  tourists  coming  into  the  state  were  beaches,  an  atmosphere  of 
relaxation  and  fun,  commercial  attractions,  parks,  outdoor  recre- 
ation areas,  natural  scenery,  and  historical  places.   The  high 
quality  and  natural  beauty  of  the  environment,  excellent  fishing, 
and  unique  historical  attractions  combine  to  make  the  Keys  a  prime 
tourist  attraction  responsive  to  all  these  demands.   The  excellent 
natural  environment  performs  a  two-fold  function  with  tourism.   It 
attracts  the  tourists  who  enjoy  scenic  vistas  and  recreation  and 
supports  the  variety  of  marine  life  that  attract  the  fishing  tourist. 

The  natural  beauty  and  ecological  significance  of  the  Keys 
region  is  reflected  by  the  area's  major  state  parks,  aquatic 
preserves,  and  federal  lands  which  are  shown  in  Figure  1-6.   These 
areas  are  themselves  major  visitor  attractions. 

Another  resource  important  to  tourism  is  the  substantial 
historical  heritage  and  the  Key  West  Historical  Preservation  Dis- 
trict.  This  Historical  District  is  one  of  only  four  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 


While  tourism  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  significant 
element  in  the  Keys*  economy,  it  has  several  important  limita- 
tions that  must  be  recognized: 

1.  Tourism  has  a  basically  seasonal  nature,  making  income 
and  revenues  irregular  and  requiring  capital  invest- 
ments in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  which  are 
largely  unused  for  a  substantial  portion  of  each  year. 

2.  Most  tourist  oriented  employment  is  both  low  wage  and 
irregular.   Many  of  the  applicants  for  such  jobs  are 
low  skilled  employees  who  may  produce  high  demands  for 
social  services  in  the  off  season,  unless  positions  for 
their  skill  and  education  level  are  available. 

3.  The  demand  for  tourist  services  is  extremely  elastic, 
making  this  sector  highly  susceptible  to  adverse  na- 
tional or  state  economic  conditions  and  to  resource 
shortages  such  as  the  "energy  crisis". 

All  but  the  last  of  these  limitations  can  be  overcome  in  the 
Keys  by  maintaining  a  high  level  of  attractiveness  and  expanding 
the  economic  base  to  provide  off  season  employment  for  the  lower 
skilled  workers. 

Commercial  and  Sport  Fishing 

Commercial  and  sport  fishing  industries  are  an  integral 
component  of  Monroe  County's  economic  base.   The  biological 
resources  of  the  Florida  Keys  region  (mangrove  forests,  marine 
grass  beds  and  coral  reefs)  create  the  conditions  and  food 
materials  that  are  prerequisites  for  these  important  industries. 

The  commercial  fishing  Industry  produces  the  only  signi- 
ficant export  product  of  the  Florida  Keys.   In  1973,  Monroe 
County  catches  amounted  to  15.9%  of  the  total  commercial  marine 
landings  in  Florida.   Shrimp,  spiny  lobster  and  Spanish  mackerel 
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constitute  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  landing?    The 
dockside  value  of  over  17  million  dollars  was  27.6%  ol  the  State 
total  dollar  value  for  commercial  fish.   The  Florida  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  estimates  that  market  value  after  processing 
is  4-5  times  the  dockside  value.   The  total  market  value  for  all 
Monroe  County  fishery  products  would  therefore  rar ee  from  $7C  to 
$90  million. 

Approximately  450  boats  make  up  the  Keyr. '  shrimp  fleet,  and 
the  entire  industry  employs  approximately  1,400  persons  at  the 
season's  height.   Year  round  employment  in  the  fisheries  amounts 
to  approximately  500  persons.   The  Dry  Tortug^s,  which  lies  about 
65  miles  west,  is  the  major  shrimping  area.   The  shrimp  fleet  is 
primarily  migratory  coming  from  as  far  north  as  the  Carolinas  and 
as  far  west  as  Texas.   During  the  season,  the  fleet  is  primarily 
based  at  Key  West,  Safe  Harbor,  and  Marathon.   Public  investments 
such  as  water  supply,  liquid  waste  treatment,  and  the  Overseas 
Highway  are  fundamental  to  the  processing,  delivery,  and  the  very 
survival  of  this  important  industry. 

The  quality  of  sports  fishing  in  the  Florida  Keys  is  famous 
throughout  the  United  States  and  is  an  acknowledged  attraction  for 
tourists.   Over  80  party  boats  and  many  more  charter  and  guide 
boats  operate  within  the  Keys.   Tarpon,  snook,  bonefish,  sea  trout, 
and  barracuda  are  popular  targets  of  the  in-shore  fishermen.   The 
favorites  of  deep  water  enthusiasts  are  dolphin,  sailfish,  grouper, 
wahoo,  tuna,  and  marlin.   In  addition,  skin  and  scuba  divers  capture 
spiny  lobster  and  spear  fish  in  large  quantities  each  year.   The 
sport  fishing  industry  is  a  well  established  component  of  the  local 
economy.   It  is  difficult  to  develop  a  precise  monetary  value 
because  of  the  industry's  close  relationship  to  tourism  facilities 
and  services.   However,  annual  estimates  run  as  high  as  $25  million. 

The  fishing  industries  are  not  without  their  own  limitations. 
Seasonality,  relatively  low  employment  and  susceptibility  to  in- 
flation are  the  major  restrictions  of  these  high  capital/high  risk 
ventures.   Additionally,  fishing  tends  to  be  inherently  self- 
limiting  in  catch  size  in  order  to  assure  its  long  term  existence. 


If  the  biological  resources  supporting  the  fishing  industries 
c.n  be  protected,  and  the  urban  structure  upgraded  to  an  adequate 
support  level,  rev-enue  increases  may  be  produced  by  expansion  of 
the  processing  and  marketing  aspects  of  the  industry. 

Second  Home,  Retirement  and  Development 

Milo  Smith  and  Associates  (1970)  reported  that  approximately 
25  to  30%  of  the  households  in  the  Florida  Keys  are  not  permanent 
(year  round)  residences.   Approximately  2,500  homes  in  the  county 
are   second  homes."  The  percentage  of  "second  homes"  is  much 
lower  for  the  Key  West  Urban  Area. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  impact  of  second  homes. 
It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  they  are  mostly  occupied  during 
the  tourist  season  and  weekends,  and  hence  put  additional  pres- 
sures on  the  urban  support  structures  such  as  water,  waste  disposal 
and  treatment,  and  transportation  facilities  during  those  times. 

A  large  number  of  retirees  live  in  Monroe  County.   In  1950, 
7.5%  of  the  County's  population  was  60  years  of  age  and  over.   In 
1970,  13.3%  of  the  County's  population  was  60  or  over,  while  per- 
sons 65  and  over  constituted  8.5%.   This  represents  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  growth  rate  for  the  number  of  older  citizens  in 
the  population. 

The  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  this  segment  of  the  population, 
as  indicated  by  recent  years'  trends,  will  noticeably  affect 
Monroe  County's  economy  by  stimulating  economic  activity  in  trades, 
services,  and  the  housing  market,  while  not  adding  significantly 
to  the  labor  pool.   Ten  percent  of  the  County's  total  personal 
income  resulted  from  transfer  payments  such  as  pensions  and  social 
security.   The  U.S.  Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare 
records  indicate  that  5,273  persons  over  60  years  of  age  received 
social  security  benefits  in  1972,  while  only  280  persons  in  the 
county  received  state  old-age  assistance. 
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A  large  number  of  naval  retirees  have  cet-"'  >^  in  i-h. 

compete  m  the  local  employment  market.  ^ 

ri.inf^'.'''  ""^t  retirees  live  on  fixed  incomes.   With  the 

wexrare  services  to  supplement  incomes  or  provide  nece^^^^rv 
social  servirpc:    Tn  -^^j,-*--        .  h'l.'^viut;  necessary 

Keys  and  is  virtually  the  sole  source  of  growth  for  the  non 
toursits  commercial  segment  of  the  economy. 

„n.n  11^   '^^^^l^Pn'ent  sector  of  the  economy  is  heavily  dependent 


Military 

econoSM'the  ^iliL'rv^'Th'"'''  ^''^'^^"^  °'  ^''^  "''"^^  ^-"V 
the  Monroe  economj  hat'is  not  T  °"  ?'•''"  '"^^"'^  ^'^^^""^"'^  "' 
of    the   U.    S.    DepartLn  De   en   e'^^Of    ice"  0"^^"      '""   '"^''"^^^ 

2n  o'^alllpi:;"^;  and  S^^of ^^l/^^^^  ^^^  ^'^"^  ---- 

county  amount^ng^  alL^tlo^  -nion^do^r  .  ^"^rLrW^rthe 
dependence  is  greater   Tahio  t  o   u     .  ^      ^"^ 

A,-^  c^  ,-■      greacer.   lable  1-2  shows  impact  of  the  Naval 
Air  Station  on  Business  in  the  Key  West  area. 

Table  1-2 

Defense  Expenditures  Impact  on  Select  Key  West  Area  Hu.in..... 

City  Electric  System   (sale  to  military  bases).  .  .  ..% 

Commercial  banks  (military  only)   ...  Int 

Savings  and  Loan  Association   ....    f 

Automobile  sales -^^^ 

Recreation  outlets  (military 'and 'civil 'service)  ."''''  tot 

Food  sales  (military  and  civil  service)             "  '  '  T^.: 

Clothing  sales  (military  and  civil  service)  .J 

Newspaper  sales   .                         ^'^ 

32% 

Other  businesses  have  estimated  their  dependence  on  sales  to 
military  and  civilian  Defense  workers  to  be  as  high  as  75% 

Office  of  Economic  Adjustment.  1972 
U.  S.  Department  of  Defense 

The  number  of  military  personnel  and  dependents  stationed  in  the 
area  amounted  to  aoDroxim/^  tpl  v  l^  nnn   r.  .   *"^'-^""^"  ^"    tne 

approximately  IJ.OOO  persons  in  J972  (2A%  of  the 
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Monroe  County  population  and  40%  of  the  Key  T^est  ^.".ban  Area  popu- 
lations).  Approximately  39%  of  the  Florida  Key^   Junior  College 
student  population  and  45%  of  the  students  in  l he  Monroe  County 
elementary  and  secondary  educational  facilities  were  from  the 
military  or  military  related  families. 

The  Navy  has  provided  other  economic  g.Kins  to  the  community 
in  addition  to  direct  federal  pyarolls  and  assistance.   The  Keys 
have  benefited  directly  from  the  naval  wellfields  and  aqueduct 
that  provides  75%  of  Monroe  County's  water  supply  and  from  the 
instrument  services  from  the  air  station  to  Key  West  International 

The  military  element  of  the  economy  is  not  constrained  by 
the  majority  of  the  limitations  affecting  the  other  sectors.   It 
is,  however,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  U.S.  Executive 
Branch  and  Congress  and  is  highly  susceptible  to  the  encroachment 
of  incompatible  land  uses  and  development  configurations  into 
its  zones  of  operations. 

In  terms  of  location,  it  should  be  recognized  that  economic 
activity  other  than  tourism  and  retail  trade,  is  not  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  Keys.   Military  related  activities 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  fishing  industries  are  centered 
in  and  around  Key  West.   The  Middle  and  Upper  Keys  have  received 
the  major  portion  of  recent  development  activities.  A  more 
diversified  economic  base  may  be  needed  to  avoid  future  conflicts 
regarding  income  and  resource  allocation  between  the  various 
regions  of  this  island  chain. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
primarily  related  to  the  energy  crisis,  national  economic  con- 
ditions and  problems  in  the  urban  structure,  all  elements  of 
the  Keys'  economy,  except  the  military,  have  recently  begun  to 
evidence  major  stresses. 


The  foregoing  discussion  indicates  some  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  main  elements  of  the  Florida  Keys'  economy 
and  reveals  the  interdependence  of  those  segments  and  the  entire 
economy  upon  the  environment  and  urban  structure  of  the  system 
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c. 


SECTION  I 

SUMMARY  OF  RESOURCES  AND  INVESTMENIS 
OF  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  IMPORTANCE 


ind 


importance,  l^esll^r^te  T1Ts1TT'\^'   '''''   ^"'  ^^^^^-^^ 
greater  detail  within  the  context  ^"^,5""^^^^"^  ^-^^incd  in 
total  Kev.s  ....1  "'^'''  °^  ^^^   previous  discussion 


of  the 


Keys  system. 


I-   N£turalResources 


1.   WATER  QUALITY 


resld™,  and  visitor  actlvu"  ™"        '■?"»"» 

2.   CORAL  REEF  COMMUNITIES 

a)  The  most  massive,  interesting  and  ecologicallv 
dxverse  reef  system  in  the  continental  UnUed'states; 

b)  A  major  tourist  attraction  of  the  state  and  nation; 

c)  Provide  food  chain  materials  and  habitat  beneficial 
to^the  commercial  sport  fishing  element  of  the  Economy; 


J)   Provide  natural  breakwaters  which  exert  . 

on  the  natural  development  an;^t:r:i"of  2^:^:^^'''' 
MANGROVE  AREAS 

''  e:::^tiai^:^;rnt"rL°Li^r  ri'^-  -^-^  ^^  - 
---"---all;^:d"e^^^oral;y-i;:.^-[^7,,„^ 

''      orga^i^Lr  """^^"^  ""^  ^"  ^^"^  ^^^-^^  -^  o^her  marine 
''   c^^r^rL^i^-c^r''^'  ^"^°"^'  "^^""^  "^--"S 


d)   Function  as  island  builders; 


f)   Function  as  buffers  of  tropical  ^rnm,  ^  • 

tropical  storm  driven  waves;  and 

8)   Are  vital  to  the  wildlife  populations. 

II'   Public  Investments 
OVERSEAS  HIGHWAY 

a)  One  of  the  most  remarkable  hiehwavQ  an^ 
accomplishments  in  the  United  States!   ^"^^"^^"^^^^ 

b)  The  primary  transportation  link  between  thp  ic^.r 
the  mainland  and  as  such  is  essentiar^or  th^r 
portation  of:  *="ciai  tor  the  trans- 

1.  75%  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Keys 

2.  Tourists  Into  and  throughout  the  Keys 


2t 


3.   Products  of  the  commercial  fishing  " 
mainland 


astry  to  the 


4.  Almost  all  consumer  and  capital  g(,ods  and  materials 
into  the  Keys 

5.  Evacuating  visitors  and  residencs  when  tropical 
storms  threaten 

c)  The  primary  intra-key  transportation  link  and  as  such  is 
essential  for  such  urban  support  functions  as: 

1.  Police  and  fire  protection 

2.  School  transportation 

3.  Solid  waste  collection  and  disposal 

4.  Liquid  waste  collection  and  disposal 

d)  Represents  a  significant  existing  public  investment  and 
a  proposed  investment  of  over  164  million  dollars. 

2.   PUBLIC  WATER  SUPPLY  FACILITIES 

a)  Essential  for  supporting  the  substantial  tourism  of  the 
area; 

b)  Necessary  for  many  types  of  industry,  in  particular  the 
processing  of  commercial  fishing  products; 

c)  Indispensable  for  continued  development  of  the  Keys  as 
a  retirement  and  second  home  center; 

d)  Supplies  all  of  the  water  used  by  the  Key  West  Naval 
Air  Station; 


e)  Provides  the  water  for  more  than  98%  of  the  existing 
population; 

f)  Important  for  fire  protection  and  as  the  medium  for 
transporting  sewage  to  treatment  facilities;  and 

g)  Represents  a  proposed  public  investment  of  more  than 
35  million  dollars. 

3.   WASTE  TREATMENT  FACILITIES 

a)  Required  to  maintain  a  clean,  pollution-free  environment 
essential  for  the  tourism,  commercial  and  sportsf ishing, 
retiree  and  second  home  elements  of  the  economy; 

b)  Vital  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  existing  popula- 
tion; and 

c)  Represents  a  proposed  public  investment  of  at  least  21.9 
million  dollars. 

4.   KEY  WEST  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

a)  One  of  the  very  few  military  bases  in  the  continental 
United  States  which  combines  ideal  flying  weather  con- 
ditions and  unencumbered  airspace  adjacent  to  an  airfield; 

b)  Essential  to  the  maintenance  and  operations  of  the  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  other  U.S.  military  units  which  are 
vital  to  the  national  defense; 

c)  A  substantial  component  of  Monroe  County's  and  Key 
West's  economy; 

d)  The  economic  benefits  are  non-seasonal  in  nature  and  are 
derived  without  significant  stress  upon  public  facilities; 
and 
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e)   Represents  a  public  investment  with  a  repuicement  cost 
of  3A8  million  dollars. 

III.   Historical  Resources 
1.   KEY  WEST  HISTORICAL  PRESERVATION  DISTRICT 

a)  One  of  only  four  areas  in  the  state  which  have  been 
designated  as  a  historical  district  by  the  state 
legislature; 

b)  An  important  component  of  the  complete  historical 
heritage  of  Key  West; 

c)  Contains  a  significant  number  of  domestic  structures 
of  unique  architectural  style.  A  similar  concentra- 
tion can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States; 
and 

d)  Represents  a  valuable  tourist  attraction  and  as  such 
becomes  an  important  element  of  the  economy. 
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SECTION  II 

PROBLEMS  AND  DANGERS  OF  UNCOORDINATED  DEVELOPMENT 

.The  modern  growth  pattern  of  the  Florida  Keys  was  established 
In  the  aftermath  of  that  deadly  Labor  Day  in  1935,  when  a  major 
hurricane  decimated  the  Middle  Keys,  sweeping  the  Overseas  Railroad 
into  the  sea.   Prior  to  that  time,  the  Keys  had  been  accessible 
only  by  ship  and  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  rail. 
An  outgrowth  of  that  tragic  September  day,  however,  was  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Overseas  Highway.   The  highway  was  opened  in  1938  and 
was  completed  in  1944  in  time  to  receive  a  trickle  of  the  flood 
of  post-war  growth  in  Florida.   Accessibility  by  auto  brought 
tourism  and  prosperity  to  the  area.  And  slow  but  stable  growth 
began  in  the  sparsely  populated  Middle  and  Upper  Keys.   The  rate 
of  growth  was  moderate  through  the  late  40*s  and  50's  and  early 
60' s,  fluctuating  with  military  activities  and  the  availability 
of  outside  capital  which  plummeted  on  the  occasion  of  every  new 
hurricane. 

In  the  mid  and  late  1960*6,  however,  as  the  last  prime  coastal 
lands  of  peninsular  South  Florida  were  being  developed  and  the  daily 
dissatisfactions  of  high  density  urban  life  began  to  crowd  those 
who  had  fled  such  life  in  the  North,  the  growth  rate  of  the  Keys 
began  to  climb.   New  development  for  the  housing  and  maintenance 
of  tourists  and  part-time  and  permanent  residents  began  to  spring 
up  everywhere.   This  phenomenal  rate  of  growth  can  be  seen  in 
the  graphic  representation  of  residential  building  permits  issued 
In  the  last  five  years  in  Figure  II-l.  The  costs  of  growth  were 
unknown,  unrecognized  or  forgotten  with  the  influx  of  new  income 
sources,  new  capital  and  new  tax  revenues.   There  were  costs  and 
problems,  however,  some  new,  some  predating  the  Overseas  Highway, 
and  all  accelerating  in  proportion  to  the  growth  rate. 

An  historical  view  of  the  problems  of  the  Keys  is  revealed  in 
the  April  20,  1936  issue  of  The  Key  West  Citizen  which  editorially 


lists  seven  needed  improvements  In  the  Keys: 

1.  Water  and  sewer  systems 

2.  Bridges  to  complete  the  road  to  the  mainland 

3.  Establishment  of  a  free  port 

4.  More  hotels  and  apartments 

5.  A  bathing  pavilion 

6.  Airports 

7.  Consolidation  of  city  and  county  governments 

A  second  historical  vantage  point  is  the  July  1953  report  on  the 
Keys  of  the  United  Community  Defense  Services  Inc.,  which  lists 
water  shortages  and  possible  contamination  of  water  supply, 
total  deterioration  of  public  sewage  treatment  plants,  prolif- 
eration of  private  package  plants,  water  quality  degradation  and 
Inadequacy  of  the  solid  waste  disposal  system  as  persistent  prob- 
lems.  The  historical  problems  of  hurricane  flooding  are  well 
documented  and  notoriously  tragic. 

Some  of  the  costs  and  problems  associated  with  the  most 
recent  growth  surge  are  continuations  of  the  historical  problems; 
others  such  as  bridge  deterioration  on  the  Overseas  Highway 
and  shoreline  degradation  are  totally  new,  but  equally  demanding 
of  solutions. 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  the  values  and  func- 
tions of  the  resources  and  Investments  of  state  and  regional 
Importance  are  vital  to  the  total  Keys  system.  Development 
practices  which  could  endanger  these  resources  and  Investments 
need  to  be  carefully  evaluated  and  properly  managed  so  as  to 
avoid  adverse  impacts  upon  the  values  and  functions. 
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Endangerment  of  resources  and  investments  i 
Keys  is  a  complex  matter.   Factors  include: 


the  Florida 


1)  The  elements  and  components  of  the  Keys  system  are 
so  closely  interrelated  that  direct  adverse  effects 
upon  one  of  the  elements  can  have  secondary,  chain 
reaction  effects  throughout  the  total  system, 

2)  Endangerment  to  resources  and  investments  may  be 

a  result  of  either  existing  or  future  problems,  and 

3)  Since  public  facilities  are  themselves  development, 
differentiation  must  be  made  between  dangers  to  the 
public  facilities  investments  from  other  development 
and  dangers  from  the  facilities  to  the  environment. 

This  section  of  the  report  is  designed  to  discuss  the 
problems  and  dangers  associated  with  uncoordinated  develop- 
ment and  examine  the  basis  of  the  existing  problems  and  the 
potential  for  new  ones.   It  will  be  structured  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  preceding  section,  emphasizing  the  major 
components  of  the  Florida  Keys  system. 

UNCOORDINATED  DEVELOPMENT 

Uncoordinated  development  is  development  which  occurs 
without  adequate  planning  or  direction  and  without  sufficient 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  such  development  on  the  functioning  of 
the  community  or  system  as  a  whole.  Such  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
rapid  development  which  has  occurred  in  recent  years  in  the  Keys. 
Monroe  County,  for  example,  where  most  of  the  recent  growth  has 
been  located  has  had  zoning  codes  since  1960,  but  zoning  activ- 
ities since  then  appear  to  have  been  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  because 
the  County  has  not  adopted  a  comprehensive  plan  or  land  use  plan 
in  that  time.   Furthermore,  current  county  zoning  maps  are  simply 
aerial  photos  with  zoning  districts  penned  in  and  are  not  generally 
available  for  distribution.   Finally,  of  the  County's  Building 


and  Zoning  Department  staff  of  22.  only  the  Director  functions 

hLp  ^  T?r  /^'i^  '^"  ^°^"'^  ^^^  ^^^^  "^^  °^  consultants,  they 
have  no  full-time  day  to  day  assistance  in  planning. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DANGERS  TO  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Many  of  the  aspects  of  uncoordinated  development  affecting 

«k!  r''!^?''^"^  °^  '^^  ^^°"^^^  ^^y"  ^"  ^^^^^  structure  problems 
which  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  below.   The  primary 
causes  of  adverse  impact  on  the  environment  have  been  illegal 
or  improperly  managed  dredge  and  fill  operations  and  inadequately 
treated  or  improperly  disposed  wastes. 

Since  the  mid  1950's,  six  to  seven  thousand  acres  of  man- 
groves have  been  removed  or  destroyed  in  the  Keys  according  to 
chronological  analysis  of  aerial  photography  by  the  Florida 
Coastal  Coordinating  Council.   Much  of  this  loss  was  sustained 
in  the  valuable  tidal  mangrove  communities  and  was  the  direct 
result  of  dredge  and  fill  activities  occurring  in  the  last  10 
years.   Further  examples  of  dredge  and  fill  problems  include 
improper  placement  of  dredge  spoils  which  have  smothered  marine 
grass  beds  and  the  poor  design  or  location  of  dredged  canals 
which  contribute  to  degradation  of  water  quality.   Fifty  dredge 
and  fill  projects  have  been  cited  for  violations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pollution  Control  since  January,  1973.   Other  projects 
have  been  cited  for  trespassing  on  state-owned  bottom  lands  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Trust  Fund.   A  January  31, 
1972  interagency  report  to  the  Board  of  the  Internal  Improvement 
Trust  Fund  indicated  that  dredging  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
fisheries  and  inshore  nursery  areas  of  the  Keys. 

Reduction  in  the  shoreline  stabilization  and  wave  surge 
protection  values  of  tidal  mangroves  are  also  significant.   It 
is  estimated  that  a  4  foot  high,  10  second  interval  wave  exerts 
a  33  foot  ton  force  on  the  shoreline.   An  8  foot  wave  of  the 
same  interval,  while  only  double  the  height,  exerts  nearly  4 
times  that  force  or  131  foot  tons.   Waves  transmit  a  portion  of 
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this  energy  to  fixed  barriers,  such  as  sea  walls  or  '.o.nes.   Any 
weakness  in  such  structures  will  result  in  damage  or  destruction. 
However,  tidal  mangroves  and  other  storm  surge  exposed  mangroves 
can,  because  of  their  flexibility,  absorb  wind  and  storm  wave 
energies  and  pften  provide  large  storage  areas  for  flood  waters. 
Loss  of  these  special  functions  can  have  costly  and  tragic  results. 
In  addition,  the  filtering  capacity  of  the  mangroves  for  runoff  and 
shoreline  effluent  leachates  is  removed.   This  is  particularly 
significant  since  analyses  of  vegetation  maps  indicate  that  67% 
of  the  total  mangrove  acreage  is  on  islands  with  overland  access 
to  U.S.  1  and  which  are  thus  very  susceptible  to  destruction  from 
uncontrolled  development.   Of  this  67%,  only  2%  of  the  mangroves 
are  located  within  the  parks  and  refuges. 

Pollutants  and  degradation  of  water  quality  from  dredge  and 
fill,  untreated  or  inadequately  treated  wastes  from  sewer  systems, 
septic  tanks  and  storm  runoff  from  construction  and  other  urban 
areas  can  endanger  water  based  recreation  and  ultimately  tourism 
itself.   There  is  evidence  from  studies  of  Hawaiian  and  Caribbean 
coral  reef  systems  that  such  pollutants  can  have  serious  impacts 
on  coral  reefs.   The  coral  communities  of  the  Florida  Keys  are 
at  the  northernmost  extention  of  the  range  for  coral  reefs  and 
as  such  as  those  previously  mentioned  could  place  additional 
stresses  on  the  reefs.   Recent  studies  by  the  Harbor  Branch  Foun- 
dation (1974)  revealed  severe  damages  in  certain  coral  communities 
of  the  Florida  Reef  Tract.   Most  notable  is  the  Hen  and  Chickens 
patch  reef  off  Plantation  Key  in  which  82%  of  the  reef  building 
corals  are  dead.   The  studies,  however,  have  not  yet  discovered 
the  exact  causes  of  mortality. 

Another  environmental  problem  is  the  degradation  of  scenic 
and  aesthetic  resources  due  to  incompatible  adjacent  land  uses, 
inadequate  design  and  sign  regulation,  and  unregulated  land 
clearing.   The  latter,  in  addition  to  leaving  unsightly,  runoff- 
prone  scars  on  the  land  for  months  or  even  years  prior  to  devel- 
opment, also  adversely  affects  the  tourist  related  wildlife 
resources.   The  number  of  acres  in  this  condition  is  substantial. 


as  illustrated  by  the  land  use  inventory  of  the  Coastal  Coordinating 
Council  which  classifies  nearly  5,000  acres  as  Under  Construction/ 
Cleared  (see  Table  I-l) . 

No  area  of  major  growth  potential  can  avoid  some  stresses  from 
urbanization  on  its  natural  resources.   It  is  essential  to  realize, 
however,  that  when  the  natural  and  environmental  resources  make  so 
great  a  contribution  to  the  economy  and  public  welfare  as  those  of 
the  Florida  Keys,  uncoordinated  development  which  seriously  degrades 
those  resources,  is  a  form  of  self-destruction. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DANGERS  OF  THE  URBAN  STRUCTURE 

Provision  of  public  services  and  facilities  in  the  Keys  is 
an  intricate  and  expensive  problem.   The  linear  nature  of  the  Keys, 
inter-island  connections,  relatively  distant  activity  nodes  and 
the  geologic  substrata,  greatly  increase  both  the  cost  and  complexity 
of  urban  services  to  a  magnitude  much  greater  than  those  encountered 
in  mainland  cities.   The  basic  interrelationships  of  the  facilities 
and  structures  themselves  are  just  as  complex  as  the  relationship 
of  those  facilities  to  the  Environment  and  the  Economy. 

The  simplest  problem  of  uncoordinated  development  regarding 
the  urban  structure  of  the  Keys  is  encroachment  of  incompatible 
land  uses  and  development  configurations  onto  the  functional  areas  of 
major  public  investments. 

Serious  encroachment  of  incompatible  uses  and  configurations 
such  as  residential  and  high  rise  development  into  the  noise  and 
hazard  zones  of  the  Key  West  Naval  Air  Station  could  ultimately 
result  in  closing  this  last  Naval  facility  in  the  Keys.   This 
would  produce  major  facility  and  security  problems  for  Atlantic 
Fleet  Air  operations  and  act  to  the  severe  detriment  of  the  local 
economy.   Similar  problems  have  already  been  created  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida  and  at  the  Los  Alemedos  Naval  Air  Station  In  California. 
At  Los  Alemedos  public  health  and  safety  concerns  over  extensive 
residential  encroachment  was  a  significant  factor  in  the  closing  of 
the  base. 
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Similarly,  residential  intrusions  into  the  area    .;aste 
treatment  and  disposal  sites  can  reduce  the  funcffo'-a..  values 
of  the  sites  by  creating  public  demand  for  their  rouoval  because 
of  odor  and  traffic  problems.   In  this  area  of  limited  land 
availability,  replacement  of  sites  for  such  facill^^ies  can 
significantly  increase  treatment  and  disposal  co:  ..j,  fees  and 
taxes. 

Highway  encroachment  is  also  an  important  problem. 
Intensive  development  activities  at  major  intersections  and 
near  bridge  approaches  can  greatly  increase  the  county  death 
rate  per  100  million  miles  of  travel.   The  Monroe  County  rate 
of  6.2  deaths  per  100  million  miles  of  auto  travel  is  already 
higher  than  the  state  average  of  A. 5.   Extensive  cormnercial 
strip  developments  along  the  Overseas  Highway  have  created 
congestion  and  accident  prone  areas  with  dangerous  multiple 
entry  and  exit  points.   Further,  such  congestion  can  seriously 
hamper  any  necessary  evacuation  procedures  and  slow  emergency 
vehicle  operations. 

A  related  transportation  problem  is  the  protection  of  the 
major  public  investment  for  the  replacement  of  37  bridges. 
Bridge  replacement  will  cost  more  than  160  million  dollars. 
At  a  minimum  all  access  near  bridges  must  be  restricted  to 
reduce  accidents  which  can  produce  further  congestion  and 
structural  damages,  greatly  increase  costs  and  maintenance, 
and  reduce  the  values  and  functions  of  the  highway. 

Encroachment  of  incompatible  uses  and  designs  can  also  be 
highly  detrimental  to  the  Key  West  Historical  Preservation 
District.   The  value  of  the  District  to  current  and  future 
tourism  are  incalculable  especially  during  the  Bicentennial 
celebration  when  it  can  be  expected  to  be  a  major  attraction. 
Inadequate  criteria  for  protection  of  the  District  present 
a  serious  problem  as  does  the  lack  of  a  clear  plan  providing 
incentive  and  enforcement  for  the  protection  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  area.   Deterioration  can  devalue  the  lands  of  downtown 


Key  West  and  offset  potential  gains  from  development  of  the  excess 
Njvai  properties.   There  is  also  the  potential  of  discouraging 
thd  voluntary  rehabilitators  and  the  low  space/high  revenue  shops 
(e.g  art  galleries,  jewelry  and  craft  shops)  which  already  exist 
and  flourish  in  ar.d  around  the  District. 

The  final  encroachment  problem  is  incompatible  land  uses, 
A  recently  appealed  permit  to  place  five  16  story  high-rise 
buildings  adjacent  to  single  family  homes  is  a  case  in  point. 
There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  high-rise  buildings.   In 
fact,  when  well-planned  with  adequate  provision  for  landscaping, 
setbacks  and  regulated  density,  they  can  act  to  reduce  public 
facility  costs  and  promote  large  attractive  open  spaces.   Without 
such  provisions,  high-rises  can  become  eyesores,  foster  over- 
crowding of  land  and  facilities,  reduce  surrounding  property  values, 
and  present  wind  and  fire  dangers.   There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  minimum  standards  of  the  existing  zoning  codes  can 
provide  the  protection  for  high-rises,  surrounding  uses,  and 
public  facilities. 

The  most  severe  problem  created  by  rapid  and  uncoordinated 
growth  is  development  which  is  improperly  phased  wich  the  avail- 
ability of  public  facilities  needed  to  protect  public  health  and 
welfare.   Improperly  phased  development  can  overburden  existing 
facilities  and  constantly  increase  the  cost  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  proposed  facilities.   Further,  such  unanticipated 
and  uncoordinated  development  can  greatly  increase  operating 
costs,  reduce  operating  effectiveness  and  increase  the  taxes 
and  fees  imposed  on  existing  populations. 

The  deficit  in  the  provision  of  public  facilities,  notably 
water,  sewer,  and  solid  waste  can  be  seen  from  an  historical 
vantage  point  in  the  discussion  in  the  beginning  of  this  section. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  this  deficit  has  actually  worsened 
during  the  last  five  years  and  additional  problems  have  arisen 
in  transportation  and  fire  prevention. 
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The  water  supply  situation  became  so  critical  tha*-  Lhe  State 
Division  of  Health  issued  a  corrective  order  in  June  -.^l    1974 
including  a  moratorium  on  water  hookups.   The  order  cired  inade- 
quate supply,  low  pressure,  low  storage  capacity  ano  possible 
water  contamination.   In  August,  the  permit  issuinc.  authority 
was  delegated  to  the  Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  Authoiity  which  ' 
elected  to  continue  the  ban. 

In  September,  1974,  the  Central  and  South  Florida  Flood 
Control  District  granted  the  Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  Authority  a 
permit  to  increase  its  withdrawal  from  the  South  Dade  wellfield 
The  total  annual  allocation  of  13.5  mgd  is  a  prorated  increase 
from  the  existing  6.5  mgd  to  10  mgd  in  1977,  11  mgd  in  1978   11  5 
mgd  in  1979  and  12.0  mgd  in  1980.   The  balance  of  the  13  5  will 
be  prorated  annually  up  to  1984,  the  expiration  date  of  the  permit 
Extensive  data  and  lengthy  testimony  from  public  hearings  were 
analyzed  by  the  district  staff  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  permit 
The  extraction  limitations  and  the  prorated  allocations  approved 
by  the  Governing  Board  recognized  that  water  could  be  a  limiting 
factor  of  growth.   The  final  decision  basically  provides  for 
additional  water  to  meet  the  existing,  compelling  shortage  and 
allows  for  conservative  growth  over  the  next  ten  years. 

The  construction  of  a  larger  pipeline  parallel  to  the 
existing  aqueduct  and  the  increased  water  allocation  will  relieve 
many  of  the  Keys'  water  problems.   It  will,  however,  require 
several  years  and  a  construction  cost  of  more  than  35  million 
dollars  to  install.   Water  prices  in  the  Keys  are  already  higher 
than  any  other  part  of  the  state  or  Nation,  averaging  over 
$3.00/1,000  gallons.   If  uncoordinated  development  continues, 
the  new  water  system  could  be  overwhelmed  or  totally  committed 
before  the  end  of  the  ten  year  period  or  even  before  the  new 
pipeline  can  be  completed.   This  situation  could  result  in  even 
higher  water  prices.   Furthermore,  demands  for  hydrants  to 
reduce  fire  hazards  and  improve  fire  protection  have  begun  in 
the  Keys,  and  will  continue  to  grow  as  fire  insurance  costs 
increase.   As  wastewater  treatment  systems  are  installed,  the 
need  for  water  to  transport  sewage  will  further  increase  demands 
on  the  water  supply. 


Fire  protection,  solid  waste  and  wastewater  control  facil- 
ities are  the  other  three  major  areas  of  the  public  facilities 
deficit   While  the  fire  departments  of  the  Keys  meet  minimum 
national  manpower  standards,  they  are  all  volunteer  units  (except 
Key  West  and  have  much  larger  service  districts  than  those  used 
m  establishing  the  national  standards.   They  often  have  10  to  15 
year  old  equipment  which  is  ill-suited  or  inadequate  for  use  on 
new  high-rise  buildings.   Furthermore,  there  are  no  adequate  fire 
hydrant  or  fire  alarm  systems.   Draught  pumps  from  the  shoreline 
or  boreholes  are  used  when  available  but  older  equipment,  long 
distances  and  salt  water  corrosion  have  produced  equipment  failures 
in  two  recent  cases,  one  resulting  in  over  10  thousand  dollars  in 
damages.   These  factors,  combined  with  long  response  times,  give 
the  Keys  very  low  fire  insurance  ratings.   Key  West  has  a  6  rating 
and  the  rest  of  the  Keys  a  9AA  or  10,  the  lowest  rating  possible 
in  the  national  public  fire  protection  system. 

Adequate  public  sewers  and  waste  treatment  plants  are  non- 
existent in  the  Keys.   Approximately  80%  of  the  population  in  the 
unincorporated  areas  of  the  Florida  Keys  utilize  septic  tanks  for 
sewage  treatment.   Geologic  and  topographic  aspects  of  the  Florida 
Keys,  such  as  highly  porous  substrata  and  high  water  tables,  adversely 
affect  the  ability  of  septic  tanks  to  provide  proper  treatment  of 
sewage.   The  limestone  substrata  allows  for  the  efficient  disposal 
of  effluent;  however,  it  does  not  provide  the  degree  of  filtering 
which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  effluent.   Existing 
regulations  reflect  restrictions  for  areas  with  low  percolation  rates 
with  no  restrictions  for  highly  porous  (high  percolation  rate)  areas. 
Although  fecal  coliforms  may  be  reduced  to  non-hazardous  levels  upon 
contact  with  saltwater,  they  are  not  the  only  pollutant  which  may  be 
generated  by  septic  tanks. 

There  are  approximately  200  private  package  plants  in  the  Keys 
with  73%  of  these  plants  treating  less  than  25  thousand  gallons  per 
day.   Plants  of  this  size  are  by  their  nature,  less  efficient  than 
larger  plants.   This  coupled  with  the  existing  lack  of  qualified 
operators  creates  problems  for  obtaining  proper  treatment  through 
small  private  package  plants.   Since  January  1973,  the  Department 
of  Pollution  Control  has  issued  76  citations  for  improper  treatment 
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among  the  private  plants.   In  addition,  other  plants  *  ;e  received 
verbal  warnings.   The  sewage  facilities  of  Key  West  are  under 
citation  from  federal  and  state  pollution  control  ij^i^nctea.      At 
the  present  time  the  City  of  Key  West  collects  4,8  mgd  of  sewage 
and  pumps  it  untreated  into  the  Gulf  Stream.   Key  West  is  in  the 
planning  and  design  stages  for  the  construction  '  :"  a  wastewater 
collection  and  treatment  system.   Monroe  County  i.s  considering 
similar  action  since  they  are  totally  without  public  systems.   A 
very  conservative  estimate  for  the  capital  costs  for  collection 
and  treatment  facilities  of  the  two  systems  is  greater  than  21.5 
million  dollars.   This  cost  for  the  treatment  of  10  mgd  of  sewage 
is  far  higher  than  for  similar  sewage  loads  on  the  mainland.   If 
development  continues  at  its  current  rate  and  pattern,  the  cost 
of  providing  wastewater  treatment  will  increase  significantly. 

The  treatment  and  disposal  of  solid  waste  is  also  inadequate. 
All  of  the  sanitary  landfill  sites  in  Monroe  County  are  under 
citation  from  the  Department  of  Pollution  Control  because  of 
dump  fires,  inadequate  cover  or  water  quality  violations.   Only 
about  half  of  the  population  receives  waste  collection  services, 
despite  a  mandatory  county  wide  solid  waste  service  ordinance. 
The  back  roads  and  even  the  highways  of  the  Keys  clearly  reveal 
where  the  rest  of  the  trash  has  gone.   Many  illegal  dumps  exist 
and  even  septic  tank  sludge  has  been  placed  in  them.   In  September, 
1974,  the  county  authorized  such  sludge  dumping  for  the  first 
time  in  one  landfill  site.   Where  all  previous  sludge  dumping 
took  place  is  unknown.   The  County  Waste  Collection  and  Disposal 
District  Board  would  like  to  correct  these  situations  but  face 
major  problems  due  to  the  unsuitability  of  local  conditions  for 
solid  waste  disposal.   Capital  costs  for  a  new  solid  waste  disposal 
system  are  conservatively  estimated  at  3.5  million  dollars.   Nearly 
1  million  dollars  annually  will  be  required  for  its  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Property  damages  and  loss  of  lives  as  a  result  of  hurricane 
winds  and  flooding  constitutes  a  significant  threat  in  the  Florida 
Keys.   The  1935  hurricane,  which  hit  lower  Matecumbe  Key,  created 


a  stonn  surge  of  18  feet  and  killed  ^00  people.   Hurricane  Donna  In 
1960  caused  over  30  million  dollars  damage.   Recognizing  the  new 
development  in  Marathon  which  has  occurred  since  1960,  a  similar 
storm  today  would  result  in  damages  greater  than  100  million  dollars 
Inadequate  emergency  preparedness  plans  and  uncoo^dlna^ed  devel- 
opment in  low-lying  areas  endanger  public  safety  and  increase 
damages  resulting  from  future  hurricanes. 

Rapid  development  in  the  Keys  was  not  accompanied  by  recog- 
nition of  the  costs  of  such  growth.   Many  other  local  and  state 
governments  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  costs  of  uncoordinated 
development.   Using  data  from  the  Florida  Department  of  Revenue, 
researcher  Helen  P.  Bird  recently  compared  high  growth  and  stable 
growth  counties  in  Florida.   The  study  revealed  that  counties 
which  had  sustained  400+%  population  increases  from  1950  to  1970 
experienced  a  1250f%  increase  in  tax  rates  from  1950  to  1970.   For 
the  same  period,  counties  with  stable  population  or  stable  low 
growth  experienced  only  a  500%  increase  in  tax  rates.   Moreover, 
those  counties  which  experienced  the  rapid  growth  were  unable  to 
overcome  public  facilities  and  services  deficits  despite  these 
large  increases. 

In  studies  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  economist  Eric 
Johnson  found  that  a  clear  relationship  has  existed  over  time 
between  per  capita  expenditures  and  revenues,  and  that  this  rela- 
tionship is  modified  by  the  size  of  the  city.   He  found  that  as 
the  population  of  the  community  approaches  75,000  people,  the  gap 
between  public  revenues  and  expenditures  grows  exponentially. 
This  relationship  is  graphically  represented  in  Figure  II-2. 

In  such  situations,  communities  will  generally  raise  taxes 
assuming  that  the  added  growth-produced  revenues  will  allow  them 
to  reduce  their  facilities  deficits.   They  find  instead,  that  the 
increased  costs  of  growth  consume  revenues  at  an  even  higher  rate. 
Due  to  greater  use  rates,  maintenance  of  existing  facilities 
becomes  more  difficult  and  facilities  deficits  increase.   The  time 
lags  required  in  facilities  construction,  especially  in  an  Infla- 
tionary period,  simply  aggravates  this  situation. 
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MUNICIPAL   COSTS    AND  REVENUES 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  POPULATION 
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The  problems  of  the  Florida  Keys  are  not  simply  a  catalogue 
of  existing  adverse  conditions.   The  actual  growth  rate  of  2.4% 
annually  since  1970  is  only  part  of  the  story.   A  major  future 
problem  is  the  precoramitted  growth  of  the  past  2-3  years  (refer 
to  Figure  II-l) .   As  an  example  of  precommitted  growth,  this 
report  will  use  only  the  number  of  building  permits  issued  for 
the  first  8  months  of  1974,  a  total  of  3,642  permits.   At  an 
accepted  rate  of  2,8  persons  per  household,  the  development 
approved  during  this  short  period  has  the  potential  to  bring 
10,198  new  residents  into  the  County  within  the  next  2-5  years. 
This  is  an  increase  of  18%  over  the  existing  permanent  population 
and  will  be  equal  to  the  1985  to  1990  population  projection  in 


Section  I.   It  should  be  remembered  that  the  figure  of  10,000 
new  residents  for  the  Keys  represents  only  precommitted  devel- 
opment from  January  to  August  of  1974  and  includes  no  earlier 
or  future  growth  commitments. 

The  Committee  on  Governmental  Operations  of  the  Florida  House 
of  Representatives  prepared  a  report.  The  Costs  of  Growth  for  the 
1974  Legislative  Session.   That  report  calculated  that  "an  ex- 
tremely conservative  estimate"  of  the  cost  of  providing  only  basic 
services  to  a  single  new  resident  was  $367.68  in  1970.   For 
10,000  new.  residents,  the  cost,  according  to  the  Committee's 
calculations,  would  be  $3,676,800.   This  figure  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  new  medical  facilities  or  new  streets  and  highways 
required  by  a  resident,  nor  does  it  reflect  the  inflation  rate 
since  1970  of  23%.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Committee's 
calculations  represent  statewide  average  costs  and  that  the 
Florida  Consumer  Price  Index  lists  Monroe  County  as  the  fifth 
highest  priced  county  in  the  state.   Costs  associated  with  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  transportation,  water,  wastewater, 
and  solid  waste  will  be  significantly  higher  for  Monroe  County 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  state  because  of  the  distances 
and  water  crossings  involved,  and  the  complete  void  that  currently 
exists  with  respect  to  some  of  these  facilities. 

Thus,  the  most  conservative  estimates  available  for  the  cost 
of  an  additional  increment  of  10,000  new  residents  in  Florida  is 
$4,522,464  in  1974  dollars.   For  the  10,000  new  residents  pre- 
committed to  the  Florida  Keys  in  the  first  8  months  of  1974,  a 
significantly  higher  figure  could  be  expected.   Such  a  figure, 
added  to  the  costs  of  reducing  the  deficit  of  public  facilities 
for  the  existing  population,  can  severely  strain  the  fiscal 
stability  of  the  local  governments  of  the  Keys.   Unless  means 
are  found  to  minimize  the  per  capita  costs  of  new  residents. 
taxes  and  municipal  debts  will  continue  to  rise  at  an  increasing 
rate. 

In  sum,  the  major  dangers  produced  by  uncoordinated  devel- 
opment include:   1)  environmental  degradation,  2)  encroachment 
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of  incompatible  land  uses  on  essential  resources  and  "-.vestments, 
3)  lack  of  phasing  of  development  with  the  ability  to  provide 
public  facilities  and  services  to  existing  and  proposed  popu- 
lations, and  4)  a  substantial  amount  of  precommitted  growth 
which  will  exacerbate  all  the  other  problems  and  dangers.   The 
effects  of  these  problems  on  the  economic  and  fiscal  structure 
of  the  area  will  be  severe. 
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SECTION  III 

THE  ADVANTAGES  ACHIEVED  EROM  DEVELOPING  ThL  R^YS 
IN  A  COORDINATED  MANNER 

In  the  sensitive  Florida  Keys  system  it  is  v^^tal  that  a 
healthy  balance  between  man  and  nature  be  maintained.   If  this 
equilibrium  is  upset,  it  can  destroy  the  integrating  relation- 
ships between  the  urban  structure,  natural  resources,  and  the 
economy  of  the  Keys.   Development  coordination  must  be  designed 
to  assure  the  compatibility  of  the  form,  timing  and  intensity 
of  development.   The  maintenance  of  this  critical  man/nature 
balance  can  result  in  a  positive  long  term  effect  on  the  sensi- 
tive Keys*  economy. 

The  problems  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  can  be 
solved,  but  solutions  will  come  neither  easily  nor  overnight. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  efforts  toward  long  term  solutions, 
the  Division  of  State  Planning  has  proposed  principles  for 
guiding  development  aimed  at  assisting  local  governments  in 
coordinating  future  development.   The  principles  are  set  forth 
in  Section  V. 

A  prime  objective  of  the  principles  is  to  strengthen  local 
land  use  management  capabilities.   Several  principles  are  de- 
signed to  respond  to  this  objective.   Provisions  for  land  use 
planning  and  the  integration  of  land  use  goals  and  policies  with 
management  procedures  such  as  zoning,  are  designed  to  insure  the 
initiation  and  effective  use  of  planning.   The  principles  request 
that  planning  assistance  to  local  governments  be  provided  by  the 
South  Florida  Regional  Planning  Council  staff  in  order  to  relieve 
local  staff  deficiencies  where  they  may  occur.   Adequate  land  use 
planning  is  an  essential  first  step  in  defining  the  existing  sit- 
uation and  establishing  clear  criteria  on  which  to  base  develop- 
ment decisions. 


Another  of  the  principles  is  designed  to  provide  guidance 
for  dealing  with  the  types  of  development,  such  as  high-rise 
buildings  and  other  high  intensity  uses,  which  can  have  the  most 
sif^nificant  effect  on  the  local  community  and  the  Florida  Keys 
system.   This  principle  calls  for  the  use  of  a  community  impact 
assessment  statement,  a  relatively  new  tool,  but  one  that  has  had 
some  su-cess  in  other  parts  of  the  state  and  is  used  by  most  of  the 
counties  in  the  southeast  Florida  region.   An  assessment  statement, 
prepared  by  the  developer,  allows  local  governments  to  anticipate 
the  demands  on  land  and  facilities  prior  to  issuance  of  a  develop- 
ment order,  to  analyze  the  costs  and  benefits  to  the  community  of 
the  location  and  timing  of  a  development  and  to  adequately  respond 
to  the  special  advantages  and  problems  of  high  intensity  uses. 

The  basic  theme  of  a  number  of  the  principles  is  the  mainte- 
nance and  protection  of  the  values  and  functions  of  the  environment 
and  natural  resources  of  the  Keys.   Provisions  include  protection 
of  native  vegetation  and  scenic  vistas  from  clear  cutting  that 
serves  no  immediate  development  purpose.   Procedures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  water  quality  from  urban  runoff  and  unwise  procedures 
and  locations  for  waste  disposal  are  also  suggested.   Another 
such  provision  defines  certain  environmentally  sensitive  areas 
as  needing  special  protection.   Tidal  mangrove  communities,  below 
the  line  of  the  mean  of  the  spring  high  tides  and  those  mangrove 
communities  which  are  frontally  exposed  to  the  surge  of  hurricane 
waves  are  included  with  a  few  tropical  hammocks  in  a  low  density 
district.   The  principle  suggests  that  local  governments  consider 
the  use  of  advantageous  density  credits  as  an  incentive  to  the 
preservation  of  these  sensitive  areas.   Such  a  system  could  provide 
extra  density  to  be  applied  to  development  on  adjacent  lands  if 
environmentally  sensitive  lands  remained  undeveloped.   The  system 
can  work  well  where  ownership  is  in  large  parcels  and  there  is 
little  need  for  property  transfer  to  obtain  density  credits.   In 
the  Keys,  where  over  51%  of  the  land  is  held  by  less  than  250  owners, 
an  incentive  density  credit  system  could  be  higly  successful  in 
protecting  sensitive  natural  resources. 
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Some  of  the  most  significant  concerns  of  the  pr-   'sed  Prin- 
ciples for  Guiding  Development  are  protection  of  pr  i-used  anr. 
existing  public  investments  and  reduction  of  the  public  factliciep 
deficit.   Proposed  public  investments  may  cost  mor^-  than  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  of  state,  federal  and  local  nioney  in  the  next 
5  to  10  years  simply  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  existing  and  1985 
populations.   Maintenance  of  the  value,  efficiency  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  public  facilities  is  essential  to  both  environmental 
protection  and  future  development  in  the  Keys'  economy.   A  major 
provision  of  the  principles  recommends  that  development  orders 
would  be  contingent  upon  the  ability  of  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide adequate  public  facilities  to  the  existing  and  new  popula- 
tions.  A  period  of  intensive  public  facilities  construction 
would  also  provide  local  jobs  during  a  time  when  tight  money  and 
inflation  is  causing  private  development  to  be  reduced  throughout 
the  state.   The  provision  for  coordination  and  phasing  of  devel- 
opment with  the  ability  to  provide  public  services,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  proposed  community  impact  assessment  statement, 
can  assure  continued  efficiency  of  proposed  facilities,  reduce 
cash  flow  problems  in  the  public  investment  process,  and  improve 
land  use  management.   Another  provision  of  this  group  of  princi- 
ples is  designed  to  encourage  cluster  development  wherever  possible 
in  order  to  reduce  the  per  unit  capital  and  operating  costs  and 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  public  facilities.   Other  prin- 
ciples include  protection  of  the  Naval  Air  Station,  airports, 
and  waste  disposal  areas  from  intrusion  by  incompatible  land  uses 
which  may  endanger  their  functions,  economic  values,  or  existence. 
Recommended  provisions  would  also  require  water  conservation 
fixtures  in  new  developments  to  reduce  capital  and  operating 
costs  of  water  supply  and  waste  water  treatment  facilities,  and 
protection  of  public  and  private  investment  from  fire  and  flood. 


as  a  rrajor  Bicentennial  tourist  attraction.  The  cultural  heritage 
which  makes  Key  West  a  truly  unique  American  city  can  improve  both 
Che  local  and  regional  tourist  economy.  The  Historic  Preservation 
District  can  also  become  the  tourist  and  commercial  recreation 
center  for  the  city  thus  allowing  for  economic  base  expansion  such 
as  lignt  industry  in  other  parts  of  the  urban  area. 

The  designation  as  an  area  of  critical  state  concern,  including 
principles  for  guiding  development  set  forth  in  Section  V,  will 
not  solve  all  or  even  most  of  the  problems  of  the  Florida  Keys 
system.   The  principles  will,  however,  if  implemented,  provide 
the  basis  for  local  management  procedures,  reduce  the  necessary 
public  costs  of  coping  with  future  growth  and  protect  the  resources 
and  public  facilities  upon  which  the  economy  is  and  will  be  based. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  Florida  Keys  have 
not  been  destroyed;  they  are  still  an  incomparably  beautiful  area 
of  Florida  and  that  with  proper  management  they  can  remain  so.   The 
protection  of  the  natural  and  historical  resources  and  public  in- 
vestments of  the  Florida  Keys  is  important  to  the  state  and  the 
south  Florida  region  because  of  their  productivity  and  their  recre- 
ation and  tourist  value.   Yet,  Just  as  important  is  the  value  of 
these  interrelated  resources  and  investments  to  the  Environment, 
Urban  Structure  and  Economy  of  the  total  Florida  Keys  system,  for 
it  is  the  Keys  system  itself  which  is  the  unique  and  critical  re- 
source to  the  state  and  to  the  region. 


A  recommendation  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  management 
and  enforcement  plan  for  the  Historic  Preservation  District  of 
Key  West  will  provide  a  basis  for  the  implementation  of  Chapter 
266,  Part  IV,  Florida  Statutes,  and  for  the  economic  and  archi- 
tectural revitalization  of  Key  West  in  time  to  promote  the  city 
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SKCTU-N  IV 
BOUNDARY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  380,  Tlorida  Statu'  j,  ciiu  Di.visi.:n 
of  State  Planning  recommends  that  the  boundary  di^  .isseH  within  thii, 
section  of  the  report  and  depicted  in  Figure  IV-1,  .-e  ac  pteJ  by  the 
Administration  Commission  as  a  definitive  hoi.n.lai-  lot  .  Ae   V   -Tid.i 
Keys  Area  of  Critical  State  Cnacern,   Hie  rtw-onim.nded  critical  ar^a 
contains  approximately  70,000  acres  oi    land  and  is  located  in  tlio 
Florida  Keys  region  of  south  Monroe  County.   Jnrludi-d  wirlw'.r.  ihc- 
area  are  the  jurisdictions  ct"  Key  West,  Key  CLiony  Eeach.  and  Layton 
and  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Monroe  County. 

The  recommended  boundary  was  chosen  after  analyzing  the  eeopcapnic 
areas  wiiioh  are  affected  by  or  have  an  effect  upon  tho  resov)r:es  and 
public  investments  of  state  and  regional  concern.   In  sux,  the  boundary 
as  depicted  in  Figure  IV-1  was  chosen  because  it  contains;   I)  the 
unique  island  chain  and  its  associated  aesthetic  and  scenic  values; 

2)  the  mangrove  communities  whose  values  and  functions  are  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  County  urban  structure  and  economy; 

3)  the  area  which  is  directly  affected  by  or  has  an  effect  upon  the 
three  major  public  investments:  Overseas  Highway,  Florida  Keys  Aqueduct 
Authority  water  supply  system,  and  municipal  and  county  solid  and 
liquid  waste  treatment  and  disposal  facilities;  A)  the  land  within  the 
noise  and  hazard  zones  adjacent  to  the  Key  West  Naval  Air  Station;  and 
5)  the  Key  West  Historical  Preservation  District. 

BOUNDARY  DISCUSSION 

Those  areas  located  adjacent  to  and  on  the  mainland  north  of 
the  proposed  Florida  Keys  Area  of  Critical  State  Concern  have  been 
excluded  for  the  following  reasons:   1)  land  management  practices 
within  the  Everglades  National  Park,  Biscayne  National  Monument,  Great 
White  Heron  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Key  West  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  portions  of  the  National  Key  Deer  Refuge  are  consistent  with  or 
more  protective  than  regulations  which  may  be  promulgated  as  the 
result  of  the  proposed  principles  for  guiding  development,  2)  present 
state  policy  regarding  submerged  lands  is  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mended principles,  3)  private  lands  in  south  Dade  County  adjacent 


to  Card  Sound  are  not  currently  receiving  development  pressure 
and  A)  the  Biscayric  Ray  Aquatic  Pre.serve  offers  protection  for' 
the  mangrove  communities  of  south  Dade  County. 

The  offshore  areas  which  contain  the  major  coral  reefs  were 
net  included  because  the  land  use  activities  wliich,  J)  can  be 
regulated  by  Chapter  380.  Florida  Statutes,  and  2)  may  adversely 
affect  the  coral  reef  communities  are  located  within  the  recom- 
mendevl  boundary  and  will  be  subject  to  regulation. 

The  municipalities  of  Key  Colony  Beach,  Layton  and  Key  West 
have  been  included  within  the  proposed  area  of  critical  state  con- 
.-ern  be-ause  they  chare  with  the  County  the  same  environment  and 
comniv^n  public  facriities,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  and  the  pipeline 
'^he  demands  of  dry  residents  on  the  facilities  will  be  no  less 
thar  Lho.se  in  the  unincorporated  areas.   Additionally,  intensive 
development  pressures  may  be  directed  towards  areas  which  are 
excluded  from  designation.   Therefore,  in  order  to  protect  the 
existing  management  capabilities  and  maintain  their  overall  rela- 
tionship to  the  unincorporated  areas  of  the  county,  the  munici- 
palities have  been  included, 

LEGAL  DtSCRIPTION 

The  following  area  is  included  within  the  Florida  Keys  Area 
of  Critical  State  Concern: 

All  lands  in  Monroe  County,  except: 

1)  that  portion  of  Monroe  County  included  within  the 
designated  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park  and  areas  north  of  said  park;  and 

2)  all  lands  seaward  of  mean  high  water  that  are  owned 
by  local,  state  or  federal  governments. 
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SECTION  V 

RECOMMENDED  PRINCIPLES  FOR  GUIDING 
DEVELOPMENT 

Pursuant  to  Section  380.05,  Florida  Statutes,  the  principles 
outlined  in  Table  V  below,  for  guiding  developmenc  within  the 
proposed  area  of  critical  state  concern  are  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  Administration  Commission  by  rule  pursuant  to 
Chapter  120,  Florida  Statutes.   These  principles,  when  adopted, 
become  the  basis  for  the  county  and  municipalities  of  the  Florida 
Keys  to  prepare  land  development  regulations  for  the  designated 
area  of  critical  state  concern.   These  jurisdictions  include 
Monroe  County,  City  of  Key  West,  City  of  Key  Colony  Beach  and  the 
City  of  Layton.   The  recommended  principles,  identified  in  Table 
V,  specify: 

I)   the  objectives  to  be  achieved  through  the  adoption 
and  enforcement  of  critical  area  development 
regulations; 

II)   a  listing  of  elements  requiring  regulation  and 

regulatory  guidelines  related  to  land  development 

activities  which  must  be  considered  when  preparing 
regulations;  and 

III)   a  general  section  requesting  the  assistance  of 
regional  agencies  in  the  preparation  of  local 
regulations  and  providing  administrative  procedures. 

When  the  principles  are  properly  implemented  by  the  adoption 
and  enforcement  of  regulations,  then  the  advantages  of  coordinating 
development  in  the  area  of  critical  state  concern,  as  identified 
in  Section  III  of  this  report,  should  be  achieved. 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  Division  of  State  Planning  will 
provide  technical  assistance  to  local  governments  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  land  development  regulations  for  areas  of  critical  state 
concern. 


I. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


A. 


5. 


6. 


TABLE  V 
RECOMMENDED  PRINCIPLES  FOR  GUIDING  DEVELOPMENT 


General  Objectives  To  Be  Achieved 


Strengthen  local  government  capabilities  for  managing  land 
use  and  development; 

Protection  of  tidal  mangroves  and  associated  shoreline  and 
marine  resources  and  wildlife; 

Minimize  the  adverse  impacts  of  development  on  the  quality 
of  water  in  and  around  the  Florida  Keys; 

Protection  of  scenic  resources  of  the  Keys  and  promotion 
of  the  management  of  unique,  tropical  vegetation; 

Protection  of  the  historical  heritage  of  the  Florida  Keys 
and  the  Key  West  Historical  Preservation  District; 

Protection  of  the  value,  efficiency,  cost-effectiveness 
and  amortized  life  of  existing  and  proposed  major  public 
Investment s ,  includ ing : 

a.  the  Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  and  water  supply  facilities 

b.  sewage  collection  and  disposal  facilities 

c.  solid  waste  collection  and  disposal  facilities 

d.  Key  West  Naval  Air  Station 


e. 


repair  and  replacement  of  the  Overseas  Highway  bridges 
and  maintenance  and  expansion  of  other  transportation 
facilities. 
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TABLE  V  (Continued) 


Special  zoning  districts  should  be  created  for: 


RECOMMENDED  PRINCIPLES  FOR  GUIDING  DEVELOPMENT 


I. 


General  Objectives  To  Be  Achieved 


7-  Minimize  the  adverse  impacts  of  proposed  public  invest- 
ments on  the  natural  and  environmental  resources  of  the 
Florida  Keys;  and 

8.    Protection  of  the  public  health,  safety,  welfare  and 

economy  of  the  Florida  Keys,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Keys  as  a  unique  Florida  resource. 


II. 


Elements  Requiring  Regulation 


Planning  and  Administration 

1.  Each  jurisdiction  should  adopt  a  plan  and  policies  for 
future  land  use  within  its  boundaries  which  are  consis- 
tent with  these  principles.   Such  plans  and  policies 
should  be  implemented  through  zoning  ordinances  and 
maps  which  are  kept  current  and  made  available  for 
reasonable  public  distribution  and  inspection.   Develop- 
ment orders  should  be  issued  in  conformance  with  the 
policies  and  standards  of  the  land  use  plan  and  zoning 
ordinances  and  maps. 

2,  Issuance  of  development  orders  should  be  coordinated 
with  and  contingent  upon  the  provision  of  adequate 
public  facilities  and  services  for  the  existing  popula- 
tion and  the  proposed  development. 


a.  Environmentally  sens  it  ive  areas  including,  without 
limitation,  tidal  mangrove  communities  located  seaward 

of  a  line  representing  the  mean  of  the  spring  high  tides. 
Such  areas  should  be  zoned  estate  residential  with  a 
maximum  use  density  of  one  dwelling  unit  per  acre.   Site 
alteration  in  these  areas  should  be  limited  to  10%  of 
the  total  site  size.   Density  credit  should  be  considered 
by  local  governments  as  an  incentive  for  the  preservation 
of  environmentally  sensitive  areas, 

b.  Noise  and  hazard  zones  of  the  Key  West  Naval  Air  Station 
as  delineated  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.   Development  within  such  zones  should 

be  limited  to  that  compatible  with  air  operations.   Imple- 
mentation of  this  section  should  be  closely  coordinated 
with  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.   Similar 
districts  should  be  created  around  civilian  airfields  in 
cooperation  with  the  Florida  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.   Codes  for  air- 
field districts  should  clearly  specify  height  limits  for 
structures  and  other  appropriate  restrictions  on  develop- 
ment necessary  to  protect  air  operations  and  public  health 
and  safety. 

A  community  impact  assessment  statement  should  be  submitted 
and  approved  prior  to  the  issuance  of  zoning  or  rezoning 
orders  or  site  plan  approval  for  the  following  developments: 

a.  Any  development  which  includes  buildings  in  excess  of 
45  feet  in  height; 

b.  Any  intensive  land  uses  including:  residential  uses  of 
10  or  more  dwelling  units  per  acre  or,  50  or  more  total 
dwelling  units;  and 
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TABLF    V    {Com  inucd) 
RECOMMENOKD    PRINCIPLES   FOR   CVl?Vi<-    i>VXV\.or\Vs: 


II. 


Elements  Requiring  Rogulatitn 


PUnnj„nj_andjUjnj^  inued) 


c.   business,  coimnerrial  or  industrial  u-.os  of  5  or  moro 
acres. 

Such  developments  should  be  encouraged  ro  use  clustering 
and  designs  which  would  reduce  public  faci  ities  cos  s 
and  improve  the  scenic  quality  of  the  development.   In 
addition,  they  should  conform  to  appropriate  setback  and 
open  spa^e  requirements,  stringent  landscaping  and   and 
use  compatibility  requirements,  and  building  and  s.  ing 
requirements  to  reduce  hurricane  and  fire  damage  poten- 
tial and  limit  and  control  access  to  the  Overseas 
Highway. 

The  community  impact  statement,  should  be  designed  to 
enable  local  governmental  officials  to  determine  the 
proposed  development's  favorable  or  unfavorable  impact 
on  the  environment,  natural  resources,  economy  and  the 
potential  of  the  project  to  meet  local  or  regional 
housing  needs.   The  statement  should  also  require 
information  relative  to  the  projects  potential  impact 
on  public  facilities,  including  without  ^^"^^^Jj";;;, 
water,  sewer,  solid  waste  disposal  and  public  trans 
portation  facilities. 

Site  Alteration  Regulations 

1.    Site  alteration  and  landscaping  regulations  should 
provide  for: 


A  land  clearing  piTmit  of  limited  duration  issuinl  upon 
.pproval  of  a  site  plan  which  includes  a  natural  vegeta- 
tion map,  excepting  minimal  clearing  required  for  survey. 

limitation  of  the  size  and  species  of  trees  allowed  to 
be  rer„oved  in  clearing,  including  reasonable  exceptions 
r.,r  strucftro  sices  and  public  safety.   Tlie  ordinance 
should  provide  protection  for  tropical  hammocks  in  which 
the  predominant  tree  species  are  tree  cactus  or  mature 
tree  species  characteristic  of  West  Indian  tropical  hard- 
wood  hammocks. 

Revegetation  and  landscaping  of  cleared  sites  afH^r  con- 
Struct  ion. 


WasteJ^ntroLjlIliJ'^i.'ILJiyalLt^^^ 

1.  The  Monroe  County  Waste  Collection  and  Disposal  '^;=^^/'',-^;^" 
cooperation  with  municipal  jurisdictions,  should  establish 
countv-wide  criteria  and  regulations  for  the  -f^^'tlZt., 
location  of  the  disposal  of  all  solid  waste  and  waste  wat.  r 
effluents  and  residuals. 

2.  Site  alteration  and  subdivision  regulations  should  provide  for 

a   Retention  of  construction  related  runoff  or  discharge  of 
'•   suh  runoff  into  adequately  sized  --"\-f"^„;;:;,i 
filtration  areas  in  a  manner  approximating  the  natural 

runoff  regime. 

b   Permanent  drainage  systems  which  make  maximum  use  of 
natural  drainage  patterns,  vegetative  retention  and 
filtration. 

Protecti£n,oLPublic_^^         Investments 
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TABLE  V  (Continued) 


RECOMMENDED  PRINCIPLES  FOR  GUIDING  DEVELOPMENT 


III. 


General 


II. 


Elements  Requiring  Regulation 


Protection  of  Public  Facilities  and  Investments  (Continued) 

Keys  Aqueduct  Authority,  should  amend  all  applicable 
plumbing  codes  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  installation 
of  water  conserving  fixtures  in  all  new  development  and 
redevelopment . 

2.     Business,  commercial  and  industrial  development  adjacent 
to  the  Overseas  Highway  should  provide  off  street  park- 
ing, service  roads  and  limited  controlled  access  points 
to  the  Highway.   Except  in  case  of  extreme  hardship, 
highway  access  from  any  development  within  250  feet  of 
a  bridge  or  bridge  ramp  should  be  prohibited. 

3-    Existing  and  future  waste  treatment  and  disposal  sites 
should  be  protected  from  encroachment  by  land  uses 
which  would  endanger  their  functions  or  existence. 

Historical  Resource  Protection 


The  above  guidelines  are  oriented  towards  protection  of 
natural  and  historical  resources  and  public  investments  of 
regional  and  state  importance.   The  regulations  developed 
pursuant  to  these  principles  should  be: 

a.  Performance  oriented  to  maximize  design  flexibility. 

b.  Supplementary  and  complementary  to  existing  county 
and  municipal  land  use  regulations. 

c.  Administered  by  the  appropriate  local  governmental 
jurisdictions  in  the  same  manner  as  local  ordinances 
and  codes. 

The  South  Florida  Regional  Planning  Council  is  hereby 
requested  to  offer  technical  assistance  to  the  local 
jurisdictions  in  preparing  land  development  regulations 
consistent  with  these  principles. 


1,    A  management  and  enforcement  plan  and  ordinance  should 
be  adopted  by  the  City  of  Key  West  providing  that 
designs  and  uses  of  development  and  reconstruction 
within  the  Key  West  Historical  Preservation  District 
shall  be  compatible  with  the  existing  unique  archi- 
tectural styles  and  shall  protect  the  historical 
values  of  the  District. 
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SECTION  VI 

POSTSCRIPT:   SIGNIFICANT  POINTS  OF  CLARIFU/ i luN 

Throughout  the  Division's  study  of  the  Floric   Keys  ns  an 
Area  of  Critical  State  Concern,  a  number  cf  simll^i-  quest  ion--, 
have  consistently  arisen.   Some  resalt  from  con"  siov.   between 
the  Division  of  State  Planning* s  report  and  reports  cf  oLher 
agencies  and  organizations.   Additional  questions  relate  to  the 
implementation  of  regulations  promulgated  within  an  area  of 
critical  state  concern  and  the  effect  of  these  regulations  upon 
the  local  tax  base.   These  questions  require  a  response  from 
the  Division. 

First,  regarding  the  Division's  Area  of  Critical  State 
Concern  Report  and  the  Coastal  Coordinating  Council's  Florida 
Keys  Coastal  Zone  Management  Study,  the  Division  intensively 
considered  the  information  collected  by  the  Coastal  Coordinating 
Council  (CCC)  and  expanded  the  investigation  into  additional 
areas.   The  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  two  reports  are  very 
consistent;  however,  the  management  approaches  and  techniques 
differ.   For  example,  the  CCC  groups  the  Ian.-"  -^.rea  of  the  Keys 
into  three  major  planning  categories:   Preservation  (AA.9%  of 
the  Keys'  land  area).  Conservation  (26.5%)  and  Development  (28.6%). 
The  Division  of  State  Planning  does  not  employ  these  categories 
or  the  related  management  recommendations;  however,  we  recognize 
the  value  that  these  categories  can  have  in  guiding  local  decision 
makers  on  land  use  management  questions  and  in  developing  broad 
land  use  planning  approaches. 

Second,  the  implementation  and  administration  of  critical 
area  principles  and  regulations  are  not  a  "state  takeover  of 
^  local  land  use  management"  but  rather  a  working  relationship 
between  state  and  local  governments  to  provide  effective  pro- 
tection for  resources  and  public  investments  in  which  the 
state  and  the  region  have  significant  interests.   If  the  Florida 
Keys  become  an  area  of  critical  state  concern,  local  governments 
have  six  months  to  prepare  local  ordinances  or  regulations  spe- 
cifically implementing  the  objectives  and  principles  outlined 


in  the  critical  area  report.   During  this  period,  the  Division 
of  State  Planning  will  provide  technical  assistance  at  the  request 
of  the  local  governments.   If  at  the  end  of  the  six  month  period, 
local  governments  have  not  developed  such  regulations,  or  the 
regulations  developed  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  objectives 
and  principles,  then  the  Division  of  State  Planning  is  required 
to  deve'iop  the  regulations.   In  either  case,  the  local  government 
is  responsible  for  the  implementation  and  enforcement  of  the 
reg:ilations.   There  is  no  additional  state  pennitting  system 
establlshea  for  the  critical  area. 

The  Division  of  State  Planning  will,  however,  receive  copies 
of  all  development  orders  issued  within  the  critical  area.   These 
orders  will  be  reviewed,  and  if  an  order  is  not  consistent  with 
the  critical  area  regulations,  it  may  be  appealed  to  the  Governor 
and  Cabinet,  acting  as  the  Land  and  Water  Adjudicatory  Commission. 

Third,  the  designation  of  the  Florida  Keys  as  an  Area  of 
Critical  State  Concern  will  not  adversely  affect  the  tax  base 
structure  of  Monroe  County.   Property  taxes  presently  constitute 
approximately  32%  of  the  combined  county  and  municipal  tax  struc- 
ture for  the  Keys.   Regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  Chapter  380 
must  meet  the  same  constitutional  standards  as  local  zoning  and 
subdivision  regulations.   As  such,  these  regulations  are  subject 
to  the  same  judicial  review  as  any  other  local  ordinance.   More- 
over, just  as  with  local  zoning,  any  reduction  in  assessed  value 
of  particular  property,  at  a  minimum,  should  be  offset  by  Increases 
in  surrounding  property  values  caused  by  market  demands.   However, 
if  a  landowner  believes  that  critical  area  regulations  have  reduced 
the  assessed  value  of  the  property,  a  re-assessment  may  be  requested. 
Such  a  procedure  is  provided  by  Chapter  74-23A,  Laws  of  Florida. 

Finally,  it  is  significant  to  emphasize  that  Section  380.05(15), 
Florida  Statutes,  implicitly  protects  landowners'  rights  that  have 
vested  pursuant  to  recognized  principles  of  equitable  estoppel  and 
related  doctrines.   Hence,  existing  and  certain  on-going  develop- 
ment projects  are  specifically  exempted  from  the  impact  of  critical 
area  regulations. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  FLORIDA  ENVIRONMENTAL  LAND 

AND  WATER  MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1972, 

SECTION  380.05,  FLORIDA  STATUTES,  "AREAS  OF 

CRITICAL  STATE  CONCERN" 


The  Environmental  Land  and  Water  Management  Act  of  1972, 
Chapter  380,  Florida  Statutes,  established  a  method  for  desig- 
nating areas  of  critical  state  concern. 

The  Act  states  that  the  Division  of  State  Planning  "...may 
from  time  to  time  recommend  to  the  Administration  Commission, 
specific  areas  of  critical  state  concern."   This  recommendation 
is  to  include  principles  formulated  for  each  such  area  which 
will  guide  development  in  a  proper  manner.   Areas  for  consid- 
eration may  be  suggested  by  public  agencies,  private  organiza- 
tions, or  even  individual  citizens.   Each  must  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  Division,  since  not  more  than  5%  of  the 
State*s  land  (approximately  1.8  million  acres)  may  be  designated 
as  critical  under  the  Act. 

The  three  criteria  outlined  by  the  Act  for  designating  a 
critical  area  are  that  it  must: 

(a)  contain,  or  have  a  significant  impact  upon,  environ- 
mental, historical,  natural,  or  archaeological 
resources  of  regional  or  statewide  importance;  or 

(b)  be  significantly  affected  by,  or  have  a  significant 
effect  upon,  an  existing  or  proposed  major  public 
facility  or  other  area  of  major  public  investment;  or, 

(c)  be  of  major  development  potential  as  defined  in  the 
State  Land  Development  Plan. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Division  of  State  Planning  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Administration  Commission,  accompanied  by  the 
following  documentation: 

(a)  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  area; 

(b)  the  reasons  why  the  proposed  area  is  of  critical 
concern  to  the  state  or  region; 

(c)  the  dangers  that  would  result  from  uncontrolled  or 
inadequate  development  of  the  area; 

(d)  the  advantages  that  would  be  achieved  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  in  a  coordinated  manner;  and, 

(e)  the  specific  recommended  principles  for  guiding  the 
development  of  the  area. 

A  decision  must  be  made  by  the  Commission  within  45  days  of 
submission;  those  areas  which  are  adopted  become  "Areas  of 
Critical  State  Concern."   Local  governments  with  jurisdiction 
over  an  area  so  designated  are  given  six  months  to  formulate 
development  regulations  which  will  implement  the  State  principles. 
The  local  government  then  becomes  responsible  for  administering 
these  regulations.   In  the  event  that  a  local  government  fails  to 
act,  the  State  government  is  required  to  implement  the  regulations 
itself. 

Among  the  other  significant  provisions  of  the  Act  is  the 
empowerment  of  the  State  to  adopt  guidelines  and  standards  for 
deciding  whether  particular  land  development  (such  as  airports, 
power  plants,  and  shopping  centers)  are  "developments  of  regional 
impact."  Facilities  so  designated  are  subject  to  public  hearings 
and  the  submission  of  regional  impact  statements  whenever  plans 
are  made  to  build,  modify,  or  expand  them.   The  Act  also  created 
two  new  entities:   the  Environmental  Land  Management  Study 
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Committee,  a  temporary  body  to  advise  the  Division  of   Late 
Planning,  to  study  all  facets  of  land  resource  managet.ient ,  and 
recommend  additional  legislation;  and  the  Land  and  Water 
Adjudicatory  Commission  to  act  on  appeals  in  matters  rele- 
vant to  both  Areas  of  Critical  State  Concern  and  Developments 
of  Regional  Impact.   A  copy  of  the  full  text  of  the  Act  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  and  Water  Management, 
Division  of  State  Planning,  Florida  Department  ot  Adminis- 
tration, 660  Apalachee  Parkway,  Tallahassee,  Florida  3230A. 
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